





EVENING TOILETTE. 
FPNHIS graceful evening dress has a skirt of sea- 
foam green silk, with a cuirass and court 
train of rose-colored Sicilienne, 
skirt is trimmed with a rose-colored flounce that 
is lined with green silk, which appears on the 
edge as a binding. Covering this skirt is a ta- 


blier of green silk gauze, 
embroidered with garlands 
of Parma violets and rose- 
buds, and edged with rich 
fringe of the same delicate 
green, while in the netted 
heading are rose-colored 
raches. The corsage is a 
rose-colored cuirass with 
s2a-foam green vest cut 
square at the neck, and 
edged with embroidery and 
snow blonde, The back is 
in princesse shape, form- 
ing a fan train edged with 
a fluted flounce and a 
balayeuse of crépe lisse. 
Bouquet of variegated 
ruses on the corsage and 
in the hair. The hair is 
combed up from the nape 
of the neck, and a few 
light curls are added. 





INDIAN JARS FOR 

POT-POURRL. 

HE magnificent dis- 

plays of pottery at 
the Centennial Exhibition 
have engendered an ambi- 
tion to accumulate speci- 
mens of the ceramic art, 
which has, we fear, led not 
only to much extravagant 
expenditure, but to a long- 
ing desire on the part of 
those who, with a fine taste 
for the beautiful, do not 
possess the means of grat- 
ifying it. 

We offer no apology for 
endeavoring to influence 
all who can not procure 
beautiful objects of rare 
value to make for them- 
selves copies as nearly as 
may be corresponding with 
the original model; and 
with a view of securing to 
those who admire ancient 
pottery and are unable to 
possess the original, some- 
thing that will serve as a 
substitute, we now offer 
a description of large In- 
dian jars made in imita- 
tion of those which graced 
the alcoves in various parts 
of the Centennial build- 
ings. These jars stand 
in the corners of various 
apartments, and serve dif- 
ferent purposes, especial- 
ly as receptacles for per- 
fumes, which, upon raising 
the lid (formed of a plate 
serving for a card-receiv- 
er), will diffuse a delightful 
odor throughout the dwell- 
ing, and likewise form 
handsome ornaments. 

These jars should be 
from two to three feet 
high, and may be of the 
common earthen or stone 
ware sold at a low price 
at the potteries for various 
culinary purposes. Any 
china-dealer will procure 
them, or give the name of 
the pottery at which they 
deal. 

The chief point here is 
to obtain a jar of good 
form, as much as possible 
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in the style of the old Egyptian or Grecian urns 
We have before us two of such imi- 
tations—the one a copy of a Greek vase in the 
British Museum, in which the adornments are 
very symmetrical and beautiful, and their arrange- 
ment such as harmoniously belongs to shapes they 
decorate; the other from an Indian water gob- 
-let, in which the same evidence of correct taste 
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EVENING TOILETTE. 


in ornamentation is displayed—the designs on 
both being taken from imported fabrics, such as 
chintzes, silks, etc., but which are not, in our es- 
timation, as fine as another pair we recently 
saw, on which were collections of silhouette pic- | 
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tional figures of man and beast, and grotesque 
groups of more modern form, the last, perhaps, 
not so much in keeping with the rest. The great- 
er the variety, and the more nearly the designs 


| 
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| 
| 
} 
} 
| are related to one another, the better. 


tures, the entire surface covered with bands of | The first step in the work is to paint the sur- 
black and gold, between which were strange apoc- 
ryphal birds and imaginary monsters, conven- 


face of the jars in some pale, or decidedly bright 
| color, either a light, delicate sea green or pea 
green, friar’s gray, clear 
azure or deep rich blue, 





} buff, straw color, or brown, 
or a vivid scarlet or dull 
red 


Having cut the designs 
out carefully, cut also suf 
ficient plain black and gold 
paper to make the bands, 
clipping the edges’ so that 
when applied to a round 
ed surface they will fold 
into shape. Gum each 
piece carefully, and with 
a soft cloth press them 
firmly on the surface; al- 
low all to dry; then with 
a large brush give the en- 
tire surface a coat of copal 
varnish, going all over the 
jar with bold strokes, but 
never touching any part 
| a second time while wet. 
; When dry give a second 
| coat, then dry, and with 
powdered pumice - stone 
and a wet soft flannel pad 
carefully polish the sur- 
face by rubbing it geutly. 
Wash clean, and if not 
quite smooth and glassy, 
repeat the varnishing and 
rubbing; then well wash, 
and give a final coat of var- 
nish. Have a large plate 
to fit over the top of the 
jar, which ornament with 
a border and centre piece, 
or a promiscuous collec- 
tion of various small de- 
signs. Place in a safe 
spot, away from dust, un- 
til dry, then put im it a 
small jar containing the 
aromatic powder. 

The perfume for such 
jars may be made in small 
or large quantities ; and, 
for the foundation, layers 
of rose leaves and salt are 
prepared during the rose 
season, turning and mix- 
ing the mass, and adding 
constantly to it for two 
months. Then place a 
portion of it on the bot- 
tom, spread a layer of raw 
cotton over, sprinkled with 
Wt itty | powdered cloves, mace, 


nutmeg, allspice, cinna- 
mon, orris root, caraway 
and fennel seeds ( bruised), 
cardamom pods, and seeds 
or sprays of lavender, a 
handful of sage, thyme, 
and rosemary, shavings 
of cedar, any highly per- 
fumed flowers, leaves of 
rose and lemon gerani- 
ums, a sprinkling of cam- 
phor, sprigs of pepper- 
inint, spearmint, anda little 
musk. Anv odoriferous 
material, indeed, will add 
piquancy to the pot-pourri. 
I prinkle the layers with 
very strong vinegar, and 
add» a handful of salt 
each week during the time 
of putting in fresh mate- 
rials. Cologne, essential 
oils of various kinds, and 
the sachet odors sold at a 
comparatively low price in 





the wholesale drug stores 
prove fine additions. 
Such jars opened daily 
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for fifteen minutes fill a house with odors as spicy 
and delicious as those wafted from the realms of 
“ Araby the blest.” 








A BIT OF LACE. 
(AT THE LOAN COLLECTION.) 
I stoop beside a crystal case 
Wherein were reverently laid 
Bits of embroidery or lace, 
The pride of matron or of maid— 
Point de Venise, the owners can 
Never, while memory lasts, forget 
Had once belonged to good Queen Anne, 
Or poor Maria Antoinette ; 
A collar, or a handkerchief, 
Or flounce, at least two centuries old, 
Wrought in the daintiest relief, 
Is worth a premium in gold: 
For histories are written there, 
And seeds of tragedy sown thick 
Through filmy fabrics old and rare, 
Blooming with flowers of rhetoric. 
As through the fairy mesh I gazed 
(As one looks out through latticed bars, 
With eyes and thoughts intently raised 
To note the glory of the stars) 
I saw fair forms go flitting by, 
In silk and satin splendor dressed— 
A vision to delight the eye 
And wake a tumult in the breast. 
But one of most majestic mien, 
Whose beauty I can ne’er forget, 
Stepped regally upon the scene 
As one who graced a coronet. 
She wore a simple dress that lent 
Peculiar beauty to her face, 
And not a single ornament 
Except some rows of antique lace. 
How soft and beautiful it lay 
Around her lovely neck and arms !— 
Sure that no rival in her day 
Could match her lace or other charms. 


The crowd pressed close to where I stood 
Leaning against the crystal case, 
Dreaming of lovely womanhood 
Arrayed in garniture of lace. 
Their talk disturbed me: I am old, 
And can not stand such babbling strife: 
And so I turned, with spirit bold— 
To be encountered by my wife. 
“Tm in a maze,” I said, “my dear— 
A labyrinth of lace and doubt; 
I'm glad you happened to be here, 
For you, perchance, can help me out. 
Where have I seen that lace before ?” 
She looked; and I can ne’er express 
My feelings when she said, “ J wore 


That lace upon my wedding dress.” 


I took the catalogue in hand 
(Men are so skeptical, forsooth), 

The page and number closely scanned, 
And found that she had told the truth. 
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GG Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of full-sized patierns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of the latest styles of Ladies’ 
ffouse, Street, and Evening Dresses and Mas- 
querade Costumes ; Suits for Boys and Girls of 
all ages ; Ladies’ Low-neched Basques and Pleat- 
ed Waists, Evening Slippers, Opera Cloaks ; Coif: 
Sures, Collars and Cuffs ; Fancy Articles; Em- 
broidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with choice literary 
and artistic attractions. 











NOVFLETTE BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


Our next Number will contain the opening por- 
tion of a Noveletie, entitled 


“THE LIFTED VEIL,” 
by the world-renowned author, 
GEORGE ELIOT, 


author of * Daniel Deronda,” “ Middlemarch,” 
“ Adam Bede,’ “ The Mili on the Floss,” ete. 





RG" Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Fanuary 26 contains two spirited 
pictures of the Russo- Turkish War, and a further 
installment of “ SHEPHERDS ALL AND MAIDENS 
Farr.” 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HarpEr’s 
WEEKLY for February 2. 





WINTER AMUSEMENTS. 


EOPLE who live in small towns, where 

a tea-drinking or a church sociable com- 
prehends “society,” where a slim course of 
lectures, and a concert of native talent, or 
rather of native mediocrity, are the only 
imental stimulants afforded through a long 
winter, naturally fail to find much amuse- 
ment in the season, and look forward to it 





with a feeling of resignation merely. In 
the cities, of course, winter wears a totally 
different aspect: ravishing pictures of sleigh- 
ing in the sunshine, of brilliant ball-rooms, 
evening parties, opera seasons, and concert 
courses, of matinées and icales, run like 
an illuminated margin about the rugged 
texts of storms and frosts in this page of 
the year, beside which the sluggish life of 
the r ral districts must seem near akin to 
hibernating. Yet a little energy might im- 
prove this state of things even in a place 
of no social pretensions, of no opportuni- 
ties. There are always a few individuals in 
every village capable of manufacturing op- 
portunity, if they would take the trouble, 
and there is always a certain amount of la- 
tent talent which might be made available. 
To organize a club that should meet weekly 
for purposes of amusement would be no Her- 
culean task, nor one too frivolous for the 
gravest to engage in; it only requires that 
such a thing should be suggested, and it 
would seem as if clubs were the preordain- 
ed method for the entertainment of the spe- 
cies. But let us predict that not even the 
silver-tongued bard of Avon will keep vital- 
ity in a reading club unless there be some- 
thing more material than immortal verse 
for digestion—or indigestion, as the case 
may be—viz., a modest “spread” that will 
cost but slight effort to provide compared to 
the pleasure it gives and the social spirit it 
engenders. Those who quarrel over the 
question of Hamlet’s sanity will readily 
agree upon the virtues of a salad or a cup 
of coffee. The trouble is, people expect 
amusement to come to them, to be provided 
by the universe, maybe, in quantities to suit 
customers; to draw on their own resources 
seems like mortgaging chdteaux en Espagne: 
they have no faith in their resources, and 
no acquaintance with them. But in the 
most humdrum corner of the world there 
must be certain persons who possess a knack 
at mimicry, a leaning toward light comedy, 
who only need encouragement and direction 
in order to lend a charm to many a winter’s 
night. In this country whist appears to 
belong to the cold weather almost as exclu- 
sively as furs and sleigh-bells; and as in 
most communities there are a goodly num- 
ber who love their rabber better than their 
pillow, whist parties are perhaps the most 
accessible form of recreation within the 
reach of small neighborhoods. Nor need 
we complain of the tediousness of the win- 
ter and its lack of social enjoyments when 
so much material is lying idle about us 
which we might interest ourselves in de- 
veloping and adapting to our exigencies. 








HOUSEHOLD ART. 


= is related of MOHAMMED that when the 
political economists of his day used to 
vex him with the narrowness of their utili- 
tarian views, he would silence them by say- 
ing, “If any man have two loaves of bread, 
let him exchange one of them for some flow- 
ers of the narcissus. For bread nourishes 
the body alone, but to look on the narcissus 
feeds the soul.” This legend might have 
been made the preface of Mrs. SPOFFORD’s 
Art Decoration Applied to Furniture, so per- 
fectly does it express the spirit of that su- 
perb volume. A bench, a table, a truckle- 
bed—with these furnishings one may exist. 
They are bread. When art has glorified 
them, and they become such marvels of 
carving and painting and inlaid-work and 
tapestry, such shapes of grace and fitness, 
as Mrs. SPOFFORD’s delicate genius has de- 
lighted to describe, then the smell of the 
narcissus seems to hang about them all. 

There is no instinct more universal than 
the instinct to embellish life. The squaw 
who tattooes her cheeks, dyes her teeth, 
wears a ring in her nose, is of like passions 
with ALEXANDRA lightiug up her loveliness 
with diamonds and softening her tints with 
lace. In a barbaric age this instinct is self- 
ish, lavishing all thingson the person. As the 
savage civilizes, his habitation becomes of 
consequence to him. He makes it weather- 
proof, then decent, then, in the lapse of 
ages, comfortable, according to his rude 
ideas of comfort, and finally attractive. 
How many ages stretched between the 
earthen huts of primitive man and the pal- 
aces of Rome, the decorations of Pompeii, 
the furniture of Paris, history knoweth not. 
But out of that forest hovel has grown 
through the slow cycles the modern home, 
And the fineness of our civilization may al- 
most be measured by the eagerness with 
which we seek to 

“Give to barrows, pots, and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance.” 

In America this desire of household adorn- 
ment is almost universal. There is hardly 
a farmer’s wife so overworked or so poor 
that she has not at least a hanging basket 
of greenery, whose frame-work is perhaps 
an old tin pan. And it shall go hard but 
she finds two stray peacock’s feathers to 
stick above the keeping-room looking-glass, 








and a bunch of asparagus to fill the fireless 
chimney-place, while the avails of the rag 
bag furnish forth a pair of rattling paper 
window-shades, painted in hopeless emula- 
tion of sunset hues. These ornaments are 
the counterpart of the decorated walls, 
the conservatories, the elaborate mantel 
“sets,” the upholstery, of city wealth and 
fashion. And if, in the one case, Good 
Taste has fallen among the thieves of pov- 
erty and inexperience, in the other it has 
been too oftefii buffeted and left for dead by 
vulgar prodigality. Not too soon, there- 
fore, comes that good Samaritan, Intelli- 
gence, to rescue and direct the bewildered 
victim. 

The value of such a book as Mrs. SPor- 
FORD’s is not solely that it offers examples 
to be imitated, full as it is of practical sug- 
gestions for the poor as well as the rich. 
The commonalty can not have Pompeian ta- 
bles, Flemish chairs, Italian porcelain, Eliza- 
bethan mirrors, the pomp and circumstance 
of dead and gone majesty. We should find 
them more embarrassing than good Dr. 
Primrose’s picture, even could envy com- 
pass their possession. But, if not examples, 
these beautiful specimens of carpenters’ 
and joiners’ craft, of potters’ cunning and 
weavers’ skill, of poets’ thought and artists’ 
execution, ought to be our inspirations. 
The feeling which made beauty the yoke- 
fellow of use in household furniture be- 
longs as truly to the nineteenth century as 
to the fourteenth. Only its expression 
must be different, as the needs of the time 
are different. 

The susceptibility of most women to col- 
or, grace, harmony, the pathos of their ig- 
norant attempts to brighten home with 
materials hardly worthier than the lobster 
shells and tinted beads of the barbarian, 
make it certain that their trained taste 
would make household beauty as common 
as household ugliness now is. We do not 
say that the beautiful home breeds beauti- 
ful natures, but we do say that the beauti- 
ful nature bourgeons and blossoms to its 
finest fruitage in the beautiful home. Daily 
life makes up the sum of the years. And 
household adornment can not too soon be 
taken from the profane hands of Vanity, 
and laid within the consecrated palms of 
Knowledge, Wisdom, Conscience, and As- 
piration. 








MANNERS AT HOME. 


HERE are some people who seem to 

think that home is the last place where 
it is necessary to put their fine manners into 
practice, quite heedless of the fact that those 
which are not worn constantly show unmis- 
takably that they do not belong to the wear- 
er, are but borrowed finery, an awkward fit 
and an embarrassment, like the Sunday suit 
of the poor hod-carrier, which is so much 
finer than any thing he is accustomed to 
that he feels at a disadvantage in it and ill 
at ease. The person who allows his wife, 
for instance, to pick up her handkerchief 
herself in private will render the service 
with such a poor grace in public that an 
acute observer will fail to be deceived. She 
who is in the habit of losing her temper at 
home will not always succeed in keeping it 
abroad. Many do not recognize the didac- 
tic nature of manners, and the fact that 
they disclose our true status more accurate- 
ly than any genealogical tree is not patent 
to them. They trust to their skill in adapt- 
ing their manners to the occasion and the 
person, as well as to the ignorance and lack 
of observation of the by-standers, rather 
than make the effort to be uniformly po- 
lite. They act as if good manners were a 
dress suit, into which they could jump at 
the shortest notice, and as if every body 
would take it for granted that they lived 
and moved and had their daily being in 
such regalia. At the same time it strikes 
us that if fine behavior were innate, it 
would be displayed naturally at one’s fire- 
side, since, to use a homely phrase, what 
is bred in the bone will appear in the flesh. 
Why is it that one who will permit the 
members of his own household to wait upon 
themselves, and upon him too, without de- 
mur, will yet fetch and carry for a stranger 
with alacrity? Is it because the one is an 
exception, and the other might become a 
rule, and this is a case in which exceptions 
do not prove the rule? Does he fancy that 
these little attentions are wasted upon the 
home circle, that the approval or applause 
of a guest or a chance acquaintance is more 
important to his welfare than that of his 
own kith and kin? Or, being already cer- 
tain of their regard, does it never occur to 
him that they may not feel so sure of his 
esteem while he omits all the little elegan- 
cies of manner which he readily accords to 
the public? If politeness is a power in it- 
self, as we are told, ought we not, like oth- 
er powers, to exercise it among our own 
before employing it to subjugate foreign 
realms; and, like charity, should it not be- 
gin at home? 








BRIC-A-BRAC PAPERS. 
By FREDERIC VORS, 


ARTISTIC METAL-WORK. 

ETALS have two qualities which render 

them particularly useful to man—malle- 
ability, which allows them to be stamped, rolled, 
or hammered into different shapes; and fusidil- 
ity, which allows them to be melted and then 
poured into moulds, the impression of which 
they retain when by cooling they become solid 
again. 

The metals used for household decoration are 
generally bronze and zinc. Silver and iron are 
also utilized, but not generally; for silver is ex- 
pensive, and iron can only be used as an orna- 
ment when it is exquisitely worked. 

Bronze is an alloy composed principally of 
copper, to which are added in small quantities 
zine and tin. The mould in which it is poured, 
when melted, can be made of only one substance, 
that is, sand; and modern industry, with all its 
improved methods of manufacture, has been un- 
able to find a substitute for that substance, which 
has been used since the operation of casting met- 
als has been known. The moulds are made of 
sand just damp enough to hold together; the 
pattern to be reproduced is imbedded in this 
sand, and leaves in it an impression similar to 
that left in sealing-wax by a seal. The hot metal 
is poured in, and when solidified by cooling, re- 
produces the impression left in the sand. This 
operation, simple in principle, becomes more com- 
plicated when two impressions have to be made, 
each one representing one-half of a statuette, 
which, united, form a complete reproduction of 
the model, and excessively complicated when 
arms, legs, and a head have to be added to the 
sand mould. Real bronze can only be cast in 
this way, while imitation bronze, which is only 
zine or spelter, can be cast in metal moulds, and 
thence the great difference in value. It is easy 
to understand that when once a piece of metal 
has been cast in a sand mould, the mould must 
be broken to take it out, so that for each new 
casting a new mould must be made, while for 
zine, which is cast in metal moulds, when the 
metal has become solidified by cooling, it is re- 
moved by opening the mould, which can be im- 
mediately prepared for receiving a new quantity 
of melted metal. This operation can be repeated 
ad infinitum. This is the principal cause of the 
great difference of price between real bronze and 
the imitation or zine bronze, generally, though 
wrongly, termed “ French” bronze. This style of 
bronze is never so highly finished as the real 
bronze, which in some cases is so exquisitely 
chiselled that on the surface the very pores of 
the skin are reproduced, giving to the metal a life- 
like appearance. This style of chasing, known 
here as “skin finish,” is termed chairé by French 
craftsmen. 

The different colors given to bronze are gener- 
ally in harmony with the subjects treated. The 
brown color known as “ bronze” is that which the 
metal would acquire by exposure to a dry atmos- 
phere. The manufacturer calls chemistry to the 
aid of nature, and produces in a few hours on 
the surface of the piece the even oxidation 
which nature would take years to accomplish. 
Green bronze is made to imitate the antique 
pieces dug out of the ground when the moisture 
has covered the surface of the metal with verdi- 
gris. Smoked or Florentine bronze, which has 
the color of mahogany, was principally made in 
Florence in the fifteenth century. The metal, 
covered with shellac varnish, was exposed to 
smoke, and then rubbed down and cleaned. Suf- 
ficient soot remained on the metal, united with 
the shellac, to give it the requisite color. 

Silver is sometimes cast in sand moulds like 
bronze, but as it is a very valuable metal, it is 
more frequently hammered or rolled out, this 
process giving strength to the metal, and allowing 
the manufacturer to produce pieces of large di- 
mensions without making them very heavy. The 
method employed in making a silver tea-pot, for 
instance, is interesting. The ingot of silver, 
known in manufacturing terms as a “skillet,” is 
passed through iron rollers, between which it is 
pressed until it attains the required thickness. 
From the sheet of silver thus obtained circular 
pieces of metal are cut out. Out of one circular 
piece, which is hammered, or “spun,” into the 
shape of a deep saucer, the lower half of the tea- 
pot is made, while the upper part is made of a 
similar piece, an opening in which has been re- 
served for the cover. These two pieces are unit- 
ed generally by a girdle, if I may use the expres- 
sion, of silver, on which some ornamental design 
has been imprinted. The bands of metal are cut 
from sheets of the requisite thickness, and the or- 
nament is wrought by passing them between two 
steel rollers, on one of which the design has been 
cut. The two hemispheres of the tea-pot are sol- 
dered to this band of silver, which forms a con- 
necting link between the two. The spout and 
handle are next added by the silversmith, who 
sends the piece to the finisher. Here the piece 
receives the surface finish it is to retain. The 
pieces generally found in stores are burnished or 
polished quite bright. A few years ago a new 
method of finishing, styled “ satin finish,” was in- 
troduced into the market, and is now frequently 
used. The surface of the silver is not polished, 
but, on the contrary, dulled by repeated blows 
from sharp wire points. The works of watches, 
which are in most cases finished in a similar 
manner, will give a very good idea of the surface 
texture of the silver. 

The French word repoussé is often seen now in 
connection with silver-ware. This term is ap- 
plied to a certain class of decoration on silver 
consisting in ornaments or figures, the relief of 
which is given by hammering out the silver from 
the back to the proper height. This requires 
great skill from the workman. The hammering 
out seems all but an impossiblity on pieces the 
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necks of which are very small ; but we will endeav- 
or to explain in a few words how this hammer- 
ing from the inside is done. The tool used, called 
a “spring-hammer” or “snarling-iron,” consists 
of an iron rod, the size of which varies with the 
size of the piece to be decorated, but which is 
generally about eighteen inches long. One end 
of this rod turns up at right angles, and is ter- 
minated by a knob, while the other extremity 
turns down, and terminates in a broad piece which 
is firmly held in a vise. The other end of the 
arm, which is terminated by the knob, is inserted 
into the silver piece, and brought into contact with 
the inner surface where a lump bas to be raised, 
and a blow is struck with a hammer on the rod 
near the part secured to the vise; it is the con- 
cussion of this blow which causes the silver to 
rise at the other end of the hammer. When a 
series of lumps has been in this manner raised 
from the inside of the piece, it is filled with a 
cement composed in the greater part of pitch. 
This is poured in hot, and on cooling fills the 
piece with a solid compound, which nevertheless 
is slightly elastic, and allows the chaser to finish 
the decoration of the piece with small flat tools 
called “ punches,” which he strikes with a light 
hammer. This method is, of course, long and ex- 
pensive, requiring great skill and care on the part 
of the chaser, and is only used on valuable pieces. 
A less costly mode of producing the same effect 
consists in stamping the two halves of the pieces 
in machinery made on purpose before they are 
united together. The finest piece of repoussé 
work which, perhaps, has ever been made is the 
Bryant Testimonial Vase, which was made in the 
workshops of Tiffany & Co., and which is now on 
exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum of Art of 
this city. A complete description of this mag- 
nificent production of American industrial art 
will be found in Harper’s Magazine for July, 1876. 
Spoons and forks are either stamped or rolled 
out. The shape is given to the bowls of spoons 
by a single blow from a heavy drop-hammer, 
while the prongs of the forks are cut with fine 
circular saws revolving at a very high rate of 
speed. 

Plated ware is made of an alloy of metals 
known as German silver. The different parts of 
the pieces belonging to the higher grades of this 
ware are soldered with real silver, and are heavi- 
ly plated with silver by the galvanic process. It 
has all the advantages of real plate as far as du- 
rability and cleanliness are concerned, but it is not 
of the same intrinsic value, which in many cases 
is an advantage. Silver-plated ware and real sil- 
ver are often decorated by the application of gold 
or other metals on the surface of the pieces by 
the use of the battery. During the past few 
years several new modes of decoration have been 
used in this country, which is now taking the lead 
among the first as metal-workers. The differ- 
ent shades of color produced by the oxidation 
of silver are employed in the decoration both 
of silver-ware and of silver jewelry; metals are 
also inlaid one into the other by the use of the 
galvanic battery in a much more effective man- 
ner than they used to be when each piece had 
to be cut and fitted by the workman to fill ex- 
actly the space reserved for it. Niello, which is 
a black metallic enamel, and vitreous enamels, 
are also frequently used in silver-work. 

The term Damascene is often heard in connec- 
tion with artistic metal-work. This word, which 
derives its origin from Damascus, where it was 
used to indicate the method employed to decorate 
the famous sword blades made in that city, has 
been used to indicate all decorations produced by 
gold applied on iron, The gold is not inlaid, as 
it would seem at first sight, but made to adhere 
to the surface of the harder metal, which has been 
prepared to receive it by being cut or scratched 
with a sharp tool. The cuts cross eaeh other at 
different angles, and leave the surface of the met- 
al rough like the surface of a tile. The gold is 
laid on this in fine wire, which is bent to follow 
the proposed design. It is then rubbed or ham- 
mered flat, the pressure used by the workman 
being sufficient not only to flatten the gold, but 
also to rub it into the cuts, which, submitting to 
a strong pressure, partly close up, biting in the 
gold, as it were, between their edges, and holding 
it there. The Japanese are masters in this art. 
Japanese bronze is often of the most exquisite 
workmanship. The dark metal which looks like 
dark steel they term sha-ku-do. The alloy they val- 
ue the most is s/i-bu-ichi—Anglice, one-fourth, 
meaning three parts of silver to one of copper; 
this alloy is often inlaid with gold. The inlaid 
white metal work very often found on bronze 
vases is termed zogan, and sippo means enamel, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SKATING SUITS. 

fe short costumes now fashionably worn are 

so appropriate for skating suits that few ladies 
prepare extra costumes for that purpose. Dark 
woolen dresses, especially bourettes, are preferred 
for these suits, though many use the gay scarlet 
satin quilted skirts with any dark polonaise they 
happen to have. The kilt suits laid in pleats 
from the hip to the ankle and tied around with 
a scarf are so graceful and clinging that they 
are the favorite design for regular skating suits. 
The waist with this is a cut-away coat, shaped 
very much like a gentleman’s Prince Albert coat, 
and sloped away from the bust to disclose a vest. 
One very pretty suit is of navy blue cloth and 
cardinal red cashmere. The skirt and kilt-pleat- 
ing are red, also the vest, but the coat and over- 
skirt are dark blue. This over-skirt has a short 
apron front, shaped longer on the left side, and 
trimmed with a bias band stitched on above the 
edge, and ornamented with large smoked - pearl 
buttons and mock button-holes ; the back of the 
over-skirt is two pleated scarfs that hang straight 
from the belt to the —_ of the lower skirt. A 
flatly folded scarf of blue, red, or black, shaped 





like the English scarfs used by gentlemen, is 
worn to fill in the space left by the rolling collar. 
The hat is a jockey cap of black velvet and a 
scarlet feather. Blue-gray twilled cloth suits are 
similarly made, and trimmed with gray fox furs. 
The Derby hat is of gray felt. A skating cos- 
tume made in Paris for the royal Spanish bride 
has a kilt-pleated skirt of silver gray India cash- 
mere, with a short tunic bordered with seal-skin. 
The basque has a plastron of seal-skin. The hat 
of gray felt has a feather band around the crown, 
with a small humming-bird nestling in it. When 
polonaises are preferred as over-dresses, they have 
three Carrick capes of the material, or else a sin- 
gle cape of seal-skin is cut in the shape of the 
largest of the three Carrick capes. Fur trim- 
mings and feather bands are the choice for hand- 
some suits. A variety of caps are made of fur 
and of feathers to wear with suits trimmed to 
match them. These are in Russian and Hun- 
garian shapes, some of which come low on the 
forehead. Similar shapes are made up in caps 
of plush or of velvet, trimmed with a wing or an 
aigrette. High Polish boots of pebbled goat are 
worn with scarlet or blue stockings. Turkish 
drawers of flannel the color of the stockings are 
worn, and the flannel skirt is usually colored also, 
or else it is one of the crocheted petticoats now 
so much used, 
CARRIAGE ROBES. 


The fur robes used over the lap when driving 
in midwinter have become most luxurious arti- 
cles. The latest novelty in robes for a lady’s 
coupé is not fur at all, but feathers, as it is made 
entirely of ostrich feathers stripped from their 
quills, and in their natural gray and creamy 
white shades. The price is $75. Light-colored 
robes are now most used inside carriages, while 
darker ones are selected for the driver, though 
there is nothing handsomer for a lady’s carriage 
than the colored beaver robes that so closely re- 
semble seal-skiri, Among the fashionable light 
robes are natural beaver, the long fleece of the 
white fox, the red fox, and the wolverenes ; the 
last are especially popular this season, and in 
their nicest shades look like the stone-marten 
fur formerly so much worn; they cost from $75 
to $100. Cheaper light robes are made of the 
skins of the prairie wolf, the china goat, and the 
wild-ceat. There are also South American llama 
robes prettily shaded from brown to white, nice 
enough for a lady’s carriage, and costing from 
$25 to $35. For gentlemen’s wagons are white 
polar bear robes in square shapes, while for 
sleighs these bear-skins are made up in long 
robes and ornamented with the natural skull of 
the bear to hang over the back of the sleigh. 
For coachmen are rugs of black Angora wool 
or of buffalo-skins. Mats to spread on the hard- 
wood floors of halls are made of the entire skin 
of a leopard, a white fox, or black Russian wolf, 
with the natural head, and the limbs and tail 
spread on gay-colored cloths that are finished 
with pinked edges. 


FUR TRIMMINGS AND FEATHERS. 


Fur trimmings on the midwinter costumes are 
wider than they have been used lately, measur- 
ing from four to eight inches. Chinchilla is the 
favorite trimming fur, especially for black and 
dark-colored velvet over-dresses, The chinchilla 
band edges black velvet sacques or polonaises, 
the pocket flaps are made of it, also the cuffs, 
and the fur collar is as deep as a Carrick cape. 
The only fur then necessary for a lady to add is 
the small chinchilla muff, which is now consider- 
ed the most fashionable of all. Next in favor 
are borders of black or brown beaver four inches 
wide. Seal fur trimmings are much used in 
Paris and in England, but are not in favor here. 
Featlier trimmings also vie with fur borders in 
imported garments. There are bands of flat 
feathers, such as peacocks’ and lophophore, in 
shaded green and blue, for trimming black India 
cashmeres, and mixed with those are a few split 
—or déchirée—feathers that are very effective. 
Cream-colored, almond, and gray mantles for 
dressy occasions are trimmed with fawn-colored 
feathers, and small muffs to wear with them are 
made of the material of the wrap, with a broad 
feather band in the middle instead of a narrow 
band at each end; some muffs are entirely of 
feathers, and are stuffed with eider - down. 
Round hats and evening bonnets are made en- 
tirely of feathers; for the latter white marabout 
is most used. There are also beautiful orna- 
ments for the hair, consisting of white marabout 
feathers held by gold-headed Spanish pins, or by 
a golden butterfly or crescent. 


BLACK SATIN DRESSES, 


The satin dresses that have been gradually 
coming into fashion for several winters are now 
considered very elegant for full-dress toilettes, 
and, indeed, rival velvet. Black dresses are made 
of satin, and trimmed with panels and vests of 
white lace, and there are transparent lace sleeves. 
Other black satin dresses are embroidered with 
cut jet or with the blue-gray clair de lune beads. 


BLACK WOOLEN DRESSES. 


The black cashmere or camel’s-hair dresses 
worn in the daytime by young ladies are bright- 
ened by vests of cardinal red silk. The waist is 
a habit basque, with square pleated postilion be- 
hind, while the black fronts are sloped away grad- 
ually from the throat to the sides, disclosing the 
red silk vest below. . This vest may be sewed in 
with the basque, or it may be a separate waist- 
coat with a cambric back and armholes, or else 
it is shaped like a chemisette, covering the shoul- 
ders and extending in a point behind to the belt. 
The neck is finished with a very high collar of the 
cashmere lined with red silk, and it may be there 
are one or two knife-pleated frills of red silk 
doubled and placed erect inside the collar. A 
sailor knot of the cashmere faced with silk is at 
the throat. The skirt has lengthwise pleatings 
covering the front gore; these are made of cash- 





mere, but the inside of each pleat is also silk. 
On the side gores are scarf draperies, which have 
the effect of an over-skirt in the back. Black 
camel’s-hair polonaises are made with velvet 
sleeves, velvet belt and plastron, and are worn 
over a silk skirt that has a velvet flounce cover- 
ing all that part which is visible. Other mid- 
winter suits have polonaises of bourette, with 
velvet skirts and velvet bonnets; the polonaise 
and the bonnet are then widely trimmed with a 
band of fur. Black marten fur bands, with white 
silvery points sewed in, are used on such gar- 
ments, 
HINTS OF SPRING STYLES. 

Though we are still in midwinter, correspond- 
ents who prepare their wardrobes themselves are 
already asking for hints of the styles that will 
be worn in the spring. The indications are that 
the short costume with a cut-away coat and vest 
will be very popularly worn in woolen materials 
for early spring. An over-skirt will be worn 
with this basque, and the lower skirt will be 
without flounces, or else laid in kilt pleats. Va- 
rious shapes will be used for the front of the 
coats, some of which will dispense with vests, 
but there will be many vests worn. The basques 
will be in habit shapes, square-cornered or slop- 
ing, but with few curves, and very masculine in 
appearance, therefore very simple in design, and 
almost wholly without trimming except ornament- 
al stitching and buttons. 

For spring wraps light gray, brown, or dark 
blue twilled and basket cloths will be made up 
in jackets very similar to those just described, 
though without vests, They will have rolling 
collars, and will button thence to the waist ; there 
will be a seam at the waist line on the sides and 
back, and the pocket flaps will be sewed in this 
seam, which extends horizontally. A silk braid 
binding or else stitched edges will give the sim- 
ple finish. 

The polonaises with broad belts in front will 
become more generally worn. At present they 
are most used in very rich materials, but will soon 
be adopted for plain woolens, The back will re- 
main in princesse shape, but for their materials 
the front will be slightly gathered, giving the 
full blouse effect that is so becoming to the figure. 
The fancy for using fringes headed with galloons 
for trimming these polonaises will continue; the 
fringe, however, will be confined to the front and 
sides, while the back will have only the galloon. 

For wash dresses the pretty yoke waists and 
pleated blouses introduced, or rather revived, last 
fall will be the appropriate designs. Deep sailor 
collars and belts with buckles will be worn with 
such waists. During the month of February 
merchants make a point of displaying wash goods, 
such as Scotch ginghams, soft-finished percales, 
linen lawns, and prints, and ladies do well to 
make their selections then for summer dresses, 
and make them up in the leisure and quiet of 
Lenten days. There is nothing known yet about 
the shapes of skirts and over-skirts, but it is gen- 
erally safe to make the long over-skirts that are 
simply hemmed and easily laundried. It is ru- 
mored again, however, that these are to give place 
to shorter over-skirts, and that many house dress- 
es will have but one skirt; still the long over- 
skirt is too popular to be suddenly banished. 
Flowing back breadths have been stylish all win- 
ter for trained dresses, and it is probable there 
will be more fullness than formerly in skirts of 
thin dresses, especially when worn without an 
over-skirt. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnowp, ConstaBk, & Co,; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
and C. G. Gunruxr’s Sons, 





PERSONAL. 


AWeoune lady of Dr. Trrrany’s church, in this 
city, has undertaken to build at her own expense 
a sea-side home for sick children, the first ex- 
pense of which is to be about $4000. 

—‘*Grace Greenwood” was standing in a Wash- 
ington horse-car, when a sudden start of the car 
threw her over into a gentleman’s lap, when she 
said, “I beg pardon, Sir; but you see I am a 
Lup-lander.” 

—A London preacher recently told how he 
called upon a poor brother of the cloth, and see- 
ing in a corner of his modest room a puir of 
good boots, asked what they signified. The 
owner replied that they were his “‘ Litany boots,” 
and that being compelled by his want of means 
to wear patched shoes, and not wishing to ex- 
pose his shoe-leather deficiencies to the congre- 
gation, he reserved these boots for the occasion 
when, kneeling befure the altar, his soles became 
more or less conspicuous. 

—In the Newport (Rhode Island) burying- 
ground is a head-stone chronicling the burial of 
a son and daughter of WiLLIaAM and Desire 
Tripp, and “also his wife’s arm,” amputated 
February 20,1776. A representation of the arm 
is cut on the stone. 

—After the recent silver wedding at the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion in Washington there was chris- 
tened the infant daughter of Mr. Herron, six 
weeks old, who received the name of Lucy WEBB, 
in honor of Mrs. Hayes. After this infant bap- 
tism the President presented his daughter Fan- 
NIE and youngest son Scotr RussELL, wlio were 
also baptized. 

—Mr. J. P. BensamtIn, while recently trying a 
cause in London, began an argument with the 
emphatic adjuration, ** In the name of Heaven !” 
The judge instantly stopped him, saying, very 
quietly, “I do not see that Heaven has much to 
do in this case, Mr. BENJAMIN; the proper ap- 
peal is to the appellate court.” 

—Boston is now rejoicing in a lady who pos- 
sesses a phenomenal voice—Miss Lorrie Sar- 
GENT, who is able to sing each of the four parts 
of a quartette with equal ease. Her voice is con- 
sidered one of the most remarkable ever known. 

When she sings bass, her hearers who do not see 
her can not believe it is not a man who is sing- 
ing. Her high notes are also strong and sweet. 

—Madame CaTHERINE MAGERKA, of Vienna, 
who accompanied her husband, one of the Aus- 
trian Commissioners to the Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion, has just published an entertaining account 
of her journey. She says she much admires 





American women, for they are bandsome, but 
she does not altogether upprove of their cus- 
toms and habits. They dressed richly, those 
whom she saw, but were too fond of showy or- 
naments. She was pleased with the hair-dress- 
ing, especially of young ladies, which was more 
simple, natural, and becoming than that of the 
Vienna ladies. She saw much splendor and el- 
egance in Phiiadelphia and elsewhere, and went 
home with the impression that to many women 
the toilette was the sun around which their ex- 
istence turned, for whom no other stars had ra- 
diance but diamonds and pearls, and to whom 
there was no ambition higher than to be admired. 

—Hon. James H. PuLeston, formerly a bank- 
er of this city, but now a member of the British 
House of Commons for the borough of Devon- 
port, addressed his constituents on the evening 
of December 12 in a speech of considerable length 
and of decided merit. He reviewed the leading 
measures of the late session, and explained why 
he voted for or against certain measures of im- 
portant public significance.. Among these, he 
voted against the opening of the public muse- 
ums on Sundays, and in favor of giving the suf- 
frage to unmarried women. He said: **I am in 
favor, gentlemen, of removing the disabilities of 
unmarried women, for I see no reason in the 
world why—it being a principle of our Consti- 
tution that representation goes by taxation—the 
property of a woman, merely because she is a 
woman, should go unrepresented, when at the 
same time she is responsible for all her duties 
to the state in the same manner as her male 
neighbor.”” Mr. PuLesron is a Conservative, 
and is regarded as one of the rising meu.ef the 
House. 

—SaRAH WELLES, widow of*General Henry 
WELLEs, of Athens, Pennsylvania, died at Cleve- 
land on the 29th December, aged eighty-four. Her 
lineal ancestors on both sides were heroes in those 
days which gave historic interest to the name of 
Wyoming, and she could repeat by hearsay from 
the mouths of eye-witnesses many of the fearful 
scenes of Forty Fort and Queen Esther’s Ring. 
Both her grandfathers were officers in the Rev- 
olutionary war, and were attached to General 
SULLIVAN’S army in its march up the valley in 
1779. In Strone’s History of Wyoming it is record- 
ed of her mother’s father and six of his broth- 
ers, a8 one of the most remarkable facts in the 
history of man’s devotion to liberty, that of the 
seven brothers, all engaged in the same battle, 
five of them were left corpses on the field. Her 
husband, General HENRY WELLES, at the time 
of his death in 1833, was one of the best known 
of the public men of Pernsylvania, and her ac- 
quaintance with men and affairs was always 
noted. 

—The late Jonun D. Fereuson, of Stamford, 
Connecticut, bequeathed $10,000 to that town 
for the purpose of aiding to found a public li- 
brary, conditioned upon the raising of $25,000 
additional for the object. 

—Another centenarian is WrLL1AM SHIPLEY, 
of Ripley, England, who has just completed his 
hundredth year. Until he was ninety-eight he 
worked continuously for a manufacturing com- 
pany, and now keeps a toll-gate. He has always 

een perfectly temperate, und is in the posses- 
sion of all his faculties. 

—The will of the late Francis Moray, of 
Brooklyn, was offered for probate last week. 
His estate is valued at $500,000. Among his be- 

uests are $2500 to the Evangelical Education 
dociet of Philadelphia, $2500 to the American 
Bible Society, $5000 to the Brooklyn Episcopal 
Home for Aged and Intirm Clergymen of the 
Diocese of Long Island, and $5000 to the Brook- 
lyn Protestant Orphan Asylum. 

—Forty-three direct descendants, but not a 
single surviving member of his immediate fam- 
ily, sat down to a banquet a few evenings since 
in this city to celebrate the one-hundredth birth- 
day of Sefor CORRELIO ARCINIEGA, a compatriot 
ofSrmon Boxivar, the Liberator. Sefior Ar- 
CINIEGA is stiil a strong, healthy man, very tall 
and thin, but erect, and walks and talks with 
equal briskness. He was educated in Paris, 
joined the Venezuelan rebels in 1810, and was 
confined in 1812 in a Spanish castle at Maracai- 
bo, from which he escaped with the aid of the 
governor’s daughter, whom, at the age of nine- 
teen, he married. In 1814 he was again cap- 
tured, condemned to be shot, but escaped on the 
morning of the day set for his execution. Two 
years later he was captured for the third time, 
condemned to death, but the sentence being 
commuted to banishment, he spent a year in ex- 
ile at Trinidad. A colonel in 1818, major-general 
in 1819 until the close of the war, then a Con- 
gressman until 1837, when politics drove him to 
banishment in New York, penniless and with a 
large family. He displays as a memento an au- 
tograph order of BoLtvar’s, dated San Juan, 
April 3, 1815, in which he is specially men- 
tioned as “‘ the most intrepid Arcinigea.”” He 
has also the “grand cross of the Order of the 
Sword” from Oscar the First of Sweden, a 
sword from the King of Holland, and oil por- 
traits from Generals Pazz and BoLivar. 

—A correspondent of the Troy Times gives 
some interesting reminiscences of the war of the 
rebellion, and particularly of the freedom with 
which General GRANT was accustomed to speak 
of his subordinates: “** What do you think of 
SHERMAN, general? was asked. ‘One of the 
most perfect men I ever knew.’ ‘And what 
of SHeripan?’ ‘Oh, I never think of Patt,’ 
said GRANT; ‘ he'll take care of himself.’ ‘What 
kind of an officer is ScnoriretpD” ‘One of 
the best,’ was the reply. ‘ScHOFIELD has not 
had a chance to show what he is yet,’ added 
the general; ‘but if the war lasts, I mean to 
give it to him.’ And shortly afterward ScHo- 
FIELD was sent to North Carolina, where it was 
expected the bulk of the fighting would occur 
when the two armies of JoHNnsTon and Leg 
should be united, and one last desperate effort 
made to overthrow the Union army. ‘ What of 
Hooker” was the next inquiry. ‘Oh, Hooker 
is a very good corps commander, but he is too 
ambitious: he can never again have a command 
under me.’ ‘What do you think of Tuomas, 
general?’ ‘THomas is a little slow sometimes, 
and I have been impatient at his delay in attack- 
ing Hoop. I have sent him three successive er- 
ders to attack, and he has not done so; but I 
received to-day a telegram from him saying he 
shall attack to-morrow, and I give myself no 
further uneasiness about that matter. To-mor- 
row night or the next day we shall receive news 
of THomas’s victory.’ And we did. The day 
subsequent to this interview Tuomas moved 
out of Nashville, and attacking Hoop, won one 
of the most memorable battles of the war.” 





Cover of Sofa Pillow in Punto- 
Tirato, Figs. 1~7. 

Tus cover is worked on écru linen of medium 
coarseness with saddler’s silk of the same color 
in a variety of the button-hole stitch. First re- 
move the crosswise threads for the narrow bor- 
der, the manner of working which is shown by 
Figs. 8 and 4, and overcast both edges of the 
berder with button-hole stitches, for which al- 
ways arrange the working thread in a loop, pass 
the needle downward back of the thread, under- 
neath the next loose threads, and through the 
loop to the outside, and draw it tight (see de- 
tail Fig. 8). Care should be taken that the A 
same threads are always joined in a strand at ‘ \ \ 
the top and bottom. Fig. 4 shows the manner a 
of always fastening four of these strands togeth- i\ 
er with a similar button-hole stitch, and of car- ye 
rying the thread to the next button-hole stitch. 
Fig. 5 shows the manner of working the wave 
line, which is repeated, so that the bars left free 
in the row going forward are 
caught together in the waved 
row worked going back. Over- 
cast the thread stretched in 
the middle of the border with 
a second working thread, so as 
to form a fine cord. The 
waved lines crossing the work- 
ing thread are partly darned 
at the intersecting points, as 
shown by Fig. 6, in point de re- 
prise, and partly embroidered 
with wheels, in doing which 
the working thread is carried 
along the middle of the work 
in a straight line. The wide 
border in the middle is worked 
to match the narrow borders. 
Having removed a triple num- 
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upper part of the lid is furnished with a eushion 
covered with pink satin and edged with a ruche 
of blue satin ribbon. The cushion is trimmed 
with embroidery. Cut the foundation for this‘ 
embroidery from Fig. 2 (which gives a quarte’ 
section in full size) of white cloth, underlay it 
with blue satin, transfer the outlines of the de- 
sign to the cloth foundation, and cut away the 
latter, observing Fig. 2. Fasten the cloth along 
the cut edges with chain stitches, using blue 
silk for the stitches in the centre of the design, 
and pink silk for the edge of the twisted design 
figures. The satin foundation in the centre is 
embroidered in point Russe with white silk, and 
the Smyrna stitches are worked with pink and 
white silk. The single chain stitches on the 
blue satin are worked with white silk, and the 
rest of the embroidery in point Russe and chain 
stitch with pink, blue, 
and white silk. Inside, 
the basket is lined with 
blue cashmere. On the 
lid are set 
ruches of blue 
satin ribbon, 
and on the 
handle bows 
of similar rib- 

bon. 


Hyacinth 
Glass, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustrations 
on page 77. 
THE ground 

glass vase for 

the hyacinths 

rests in a 

stand of 


Fig. 2.—Monocram WY ror Lingerie. 
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Fig. 2.—Crntre or Cover or Sora Pittow 1x Ponro-Trrato. 


2 E ber of crosswise threads, overcast the upper 
ar av are ‘ and under edges with button-hole stitches (see 

Fig. 3), always using the same threads that 
were used in the narrow border for each 
In the middle of the border fasten 
always eight thread strands together with one 
button-hole stitch, and work the following 
é 3 rounds each twice in the order shown by Fig. 
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strand. 


Fig. 5.—Tuirp Dera or Sora-PILLow 
Cover, Fig. 1. 


7, and in a waved line. In work- 

ing the 2d, 3d, and 4th rounds 

the working threads are crossed 

in the middle of the border, 

In the 5th round work al- 

ways on one side, and 

fasten the working 

thread to the join- 

ing threads in 

the 4th round 

with but- 

ton-hole 

stitch- 

es, as 

shown by 

Fig. 7. In 

the 6th round 

wind the thread 

in the middle of 

the border with the 

working thread, so that 

it forms a cord. At the 

intersection points of the 

threads darn these in point de 

reprise as shown by Fig. 6. Aft- 

er finishing the borders work the 

* corners, drawing in the foundation 

threads required to work the narrow 

border in the corner with the needle, and 

fill the square intervals with button -hole 

stitch scallops, for which first stretch the work- 

ing thread back and forth, and overcast it with 
button-hole stitches. Ina similar manner work the 
circles, and darn the leaflets on the foundation threads 

in point de reprise with écru silk. The embroidery in 
the corners above the borders is worked in satin stitch and 
in point Russe as shown by Fig. 1 with écru silk. The cen- 
tre of the cover is worked as shown by Fig. 2, partly in open- 
work and partly in satin stitch. The outer edge is finished with 
button-hole stitches of écru silk. 


Monograms for Lingerie, Figs. 1-7. 
THESE monograms are worked with white and colored embroidery cotton 
in satin, half-polka, and back stitch. Figs. 1 and 2 are illustrated on this 
page, Figs, 8-6 on page 77, and Fig. 7 on page 85. 


Stand with Work-Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 77. 

Tus stand is made of rattans,and the basket is made of wicker-work and 
cane rods. The height, exclusive of the handle, is thirty-eight inches. The 
bottom of the basket is trimmed with a border of pinked white cloth em- 
broidered in cross and herring-bone stitch with white, pink, and black silk, 
and in point Russe and knotted stitch with blue silk. This border was 
shown on page 60 of Bazar No. 4, Vol. XI. On both sides of the border are 


carved walnut. 


Fig. 1.—Quarrer or Cover or Sora PritLow 
iv Pounto-Tirato.—[See Figs. 2-7.] 


The foot of the stand is trimmed 
with a bead border worked on canvas in the design 
given by Fig. 2, with beads in the colors given in 
the description of symbols. 


Ribbon and Lace Cravat. 
See illustration on page 77. 
Tus cravat is made of pink gros grain ribbon 


Fig. 6.—Fovrta Detai or Sora-Pi.Low 
Cover, Fie. 1. 


two inches and seven - eighths 

wide, which is edged all 

around with lace. For 

this lace transfer the 

design which was 

shown on page 63 

of Bazar No. 4, 

Vol. XL, to lin- 

en, and on 

the latter 

baste 

Brus- 

sels net 

and Swiss 

muslin, run 

the _ outlines 

of the design fig- 

ures, and fill the 

interval with raised 

stitches of glazed cot- 

ton, always alternately 

working one stitch close to 

the outer and one stitch close 

to the inner outline. Next edge 

the design figures with fine guipure 

cord overcast with fine white thread, 

cat away the Swiss muslin between the 

design figures, and ornament the net foun- 

dation with lace stitches and wheels of fine 

thread. The outer edge is trimmed with picot 
braid. 


Serpentine Braid and Crochet Edging. 
See illustration on page 77. 
Tuts edging is worked with fine serpentine braid and 
crochet cotton, No. 100. On one side of the braid work the 
Ist round, as follows: Always alternately one single crochet on 
the next point, 4 dc, (double crochet) separated each by 3 ch. 
(chain stitch) on the following point. 2d round.—On the other side 
of the braid always alternately work 2 dc., the upper veins of which 
are worked off together on the next two points of the braid,4 ch. 3d 
round.—Always one single crochet on each st. in the preceding round. 


Brooches, Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 77. 
Tuesr brooches are made of oxidized silver and gold, and are furnished 
with silver ornaments and an open-work silver edge. The brooch Fig. 1 is 
inlaid with agate, and Fig. 2 is ornamented with stones of different colors, 


Embroidered Cravat, Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 77. 
Tuis cravat is made of blue serge, cut out on the ends, and trimmed with 
embroidery, which is worked on a netted ground as shown by Fig.2. For 
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Fig. 2.—EMBROmERY FOR 
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Fig. 1.—AGATE AND SILVER 
Broocn. 


ished metal, and is furnished inside with a small 
The ornament on the lid forms a 
slide, by means of which the box is opened, as 


powder puff. 


shown by Fig. 2. 


Borders for Tidies.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
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Cravat, Fie. 1. 







The edge of the 
silk is bordered 
with chain stitch 
lines of chenille, 
and the under 
edge of the em- 
broidery is trim- 
med with lace. 


Puff Box, 


Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus puff box 
is made of pol- 


Turse borders are worked on canvas with 




















zephyr worsted or colored 
cotton in cross stitch. 


Ball and Evening 

Coiffures, Figs. 1-8. 

Fig. 1. — Comrurr oF 
Littks - oF - THE - VALLEY. 
This coiffure consists of a 
cluster of pink lilies-of- 
the-valley, silver morning- 
glory leaves, and grasses, 
from which depend on 
the left side a short, and 
on the right side a long 
vine of similar flowers and 
leaves. 
Fig. 2.—Corrrurr oF 


Fig. 1.—Borper ror Trpres.—Cross 


Stitch Emprorery. 


Description of Symbols: 8 


Blue; ®% Red. 


Fig. 1.—Emprowerrp 
Crayat.—|[See Fig. 2.] 


the upper part of the buds 
fold a four-cornered piece 
of pink faille in the 
shape of a triangle, 
and pleat it on the under 
edge. Set these pieces on 
the foundation as shown by 
Fig. 2, fastening them with 
chain and satin stitches of 
olive chenille. The stems 
are defined with half-polka 
stitches of similar chenille. 









Fig. 1.—Corrrure or 
LILIgS-OF-THE-V ALLEY. 
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Fig. 3.—Monocram 


FOR LINGERIE. 


Fig. 5. 
Monocram 
ror Lin- 
GERIE, 


Fig. 1.—Hyacinta Giass with 
Fig. 1.—Pcrr Box.—Ctosep. 


Fig. 1.—Sranp with Work-Basket 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—Quarter or Emprorp- 
ERY FOR Sranp, Fic. 1.—Appti- 


CaTION AND Point Russe. 





EMBROIDERED STAND. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Corrrvre oF 
Hawrtuorn Buossoms. 


Ly 


Fig. 4.—Monocram For Lincerte. make the feather ravel 



















Fig. 4.—Corrrvre oF 
ASTERS. 





Fig. 6.—Rrpson Corrrure.—[{See 
Fig. 8, Page 85.] 

















































Rippon anp Lace Cravar. 





Hawrnorn Biossoms. This : 
coiffure is made of small Fig. 2.—Borper ror Hyactinra Grass 
clusters of pink haw- Cross Srirch EMBROIDERY 
thorn blossoms and _ Description of Symbols: © Steel Beads; ! Gold 
k green and silver Beads; ® Black; G Red. 
uy si i grasses, and fin- 

7 i 


ilar flowers. 

Fig. 3. — CorrrurE oF 
Roses anp Snow - Drops. 
This coiffure consists of a 
double wreath, the lower 
one being com- 
posed of pink 
roses, and the up- 
per one of snow- 
drops and green 
leaves. From 
this wreath de- 
pends a vine com- 
posed of snow- 
drops and a rose ; 
with buds and Fig. 2.—JrweE.__ep Broocu. 
leaves. 

Fig. 4.—Co1rrurE or Asters. This coiffure con 
sists of a wreath of pink asters, brown berries, green 
leaves, and silver grasses, which ends in the back 
with a cluster of similar flowers and leaves. 

Fig. 5—Cowrvre or Braw anp Grasses. This 
coiffure is made in the shape of a feather, of pink 
silk braid three inches and a quarter wide, and is 
furnished with brownish grasses and leaves. To 


(ihn 
(i i ished with a vine of sim- 
ait 








out the lengthwise threads 
of the braid on both sides, leaving a 
quarter of an inch of solid material in 
the middle, fasten the braid in a double 
layer on white ribbon wire, curl the 
crosswise threads with scissors, and 
bend the wire in the shape shown by 
the illustration, fastening the ends on a 
hair-pin. 

Figs. 6 and 8.—Rrppon CoirrurE. 
This coiffure is composed of six rosette- 
shaped flowers made of pale blue gros 
grain ribbon an inch and a quarter 
wide. For each flower cut a piece of 
ribbon eight inches 
long, fold it togeth- 
er to half its length, 
indent it from the 
middle toward both 
sides three times at 






























Fig. 6.—Monocram 
FOR LINGERIE. 














Fig. 2.—Borper ror Tipies.—Cross 
Sritcu EMBROIDERY. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Red; ® Bine. 





Fig. 2.—Purr Box.—Open. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Fesrvary 2, 1878. 








intervals of half an inch each, fasten these pleats 
at the middle of the top with a few stitches, and 
tie the ends of the thread together. Spread out 
the layers of pleats as shown by Fig. 8, page 85, 
lay the free ends of the ribbon in a pleat, and 
fasten them on fine flower wire. Having made 
all the flowers, arrange them in a cluster, togeth- 
er with two loops and an end of similar ribbon, 
grasses, and a pearl butterfly, as shown by the 
illustration. This cluster is fastened to a long 
hair-pin. 

Fig. 7.—Ha Bow. This bow is arranged on 
a round stiff lace foundation of loops of dark 
olive green, pale pink, old gold, and pale blue 
faille ribbon, and finishes with ends of pale blue 
and pale pink ribbon. The knots of similar rib- 
bon are tied in the middle of the bow. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


——SS— 


CHAPTER XLIX.—{ Continued.) 
THE ARTIST’S WOODLAND HOME. 





Sue walked over to him, hanging her head 
with pretended penitence, but looking from out 
the corners of her eyes with irresistible wicked- 
ness, And he looked long, kindly, and thought- 
fully, and then said, with comical perplexity : 

“T want to scold you, but I don’t know how; 
and I suspect if I did it wouldn’t do you much 

ood. ”» 


“Not a bit! I’ve been scolded lots of times, 
and it never does me any good.” 

“Well, you strike me as being an original. I 
wonder what Lady Flora would think of you.” 

“Lady Flora—really Lady Flora ?” 

“Yes, really. A lady I know in Brighton.” 

“Where is Brighton? Is it far?” 

“Not very.” 

“T should like to go—like to see Lady Flora.” 

“T’m afraid if you were to go, and under my 
chaperonage, it would create some commotion. 
You would cause almost as much excitement as 
did my friend Lady Helen.” 

“Lady Helen—Lady Flora—what a lot of 
ladies you seem to know! I should think you 
would be the very one to let me see some of 
them.” 

“Tt is not such an extraordinary request, and 
I am not aware that there is any great difficulty 
attending it. But I thought you were in such a 
hurry to return home ?” 

“So Iam. I am always wanting two things 

» pee. I should like your ‘Walter’ to go a 
hse ty with me, if you do not mind.” 

What! hia away with my pupil? A pretty 
thine 

“lee your pupil? HowI wish I could teach 
something, for I should like to have a pupil like 
that!” 

“T dare say you would. One of your most 
happy lessons, I imagine, would be to teach him 
how to love.” 

“T hope you are not going to launch forth 
upon one of Mrs. Brandon’s themes ?” 

“T have not the honor of knowing Mrs. Bran- 
don.” 

“She lives with us, takes care of me, and gives 
lectures, gratis, upon Love.” 

“What a funny girl youare! Uncultivated as 
a young colt. You want breaking in, you know.” 

“T should like to see some one attempt it with 
me. But upon cultivation I beg to correct you, 
Sir; I will speak to you in Hindustani, Hindi, 
Sanscrit, Persian, Bengali, Arabic, Teeloogoo, 
Tamil, Guzrattee, Mahratta, and Malay.” 

“Now I beg you won’t. But where on earth 
did you pick up all those heathenish languages ?” 

“Athome. Papa understands those and a lot 
more, and he amuses himself with drumming 
them into me; but I’m not a very apt pupil, I’m 
afraid. Would you like to try me?” 

“No, thank you. I don’t know any thing I 
could teach you ; it seems to me you already know 
too much.” 

“Teach me as you are teaching ‘ Walter’—to 
draw and paint. Oh! if I could but do that, I 
should be so happy!” 

“T shall be pleased to make you happy, then; 
but remember, if Ashton St. Aubyn, your papa, 
of the House upon the Cliff, wants explanation 
and satisfaction, it’s your affair, not mine. Of 
course you can stop as long as you like. Since 
I've commenced a pension, I may as well extend 
its operations to the utmost. Perhaps, now, you 
have some friend you'd like to join you at your 
studies ?” with playful and pleasant irony. 

“ Yes,” cried the girl, quickly; “Sir Dickson 
Oheffinger.” 

“ Another friend of yours I have not the priv- 
ilege of being acquainted with. The only Cheffin- 
ger I know is Claude Cheffinger of the Abbey. 
That's a painting of the old place, yonder, in the 
carved oak frame; mark the deer in the park— 
finest herd in the kingdom. I said to Cheffinger 
one day, when staying with a party at the Abbey, 
‘If ever you part with the estates, let me have 
the deer.’ He turned disagreeable, I remember. 
Of course I only meant it as a joke; but they cer- 
tainly are matchless; one of the half-untamed 
species rapidly becoming extinct; just look at 
that fellow barking the ash with his antlers. I 
never tasted venison like that upon the table at 
Cheffinger.” 

It seemed so strange, the name now familiar to 
her being bandied about like this; she looked at 
the painting with much interest. 

“ And you did that ?” 

“T did.” 

“Then teach me; I would copy that for Sir 
Dickson.” 

“* Whatever for ? 


Totantalize? Nay, but you 


must abandon all such mischievous practices be- 
fore becoming my pupil.” 

Presently he asked, “‘ What name are you known 
by? What am I to call you?” 

“ I ena please.” 








“Would you like to go round and look at the 
pictures, Lena? I shall be busy for an hour or 
two upon the canvas.” 

“T should, very much; and may ‘ Walter’ ex- 
plain ?” 

“To besure.” And as the two went off, roam- 
ing his “ arbor of the arts,” as he sometimes call- 
ed this bijou home, he said to himself, “ As in- 
teresting a pair of foundlings as one might desire 
Arcadia to provide. I'll sit down before getting 
to my picture, and write Flora all about it.” 

And he did so; wrote a humorous and slightly 
impassioned letter descriptive of events, and the 
beauty of his “ brace of pupils,” closing with terms 
of warm endearment addressed to his young, flow- 
er-like wife, and an artistic flourish to his signa- 
ture, “Frank.” He read this over, read it again, 
read it as one might read it in Flora’s place, and, 
tearing it up, sat down to write another; and 
wrote another, commencing with terms of warm 
endearment addressed to his young wife; these 
grew cooler toward the centre, where he cautious- 
ly felt the way with, “ And now I am going to tell 
you of a most romantic occurrence which will in- 
terest you more than any part of my letter, and 
which, when you see some studies I am working 
upon, will rouse your wish to see the originals.” 
Then, some dozen lines further, this diverged into 
a slightly impassioned description, closing with 
terms of great enthusiasm, depicting the beauty 
of his “ brace of pupils,” and an additionally ar- 
tistic flourish to his signature, “ Frank ;” and he 
read this over, read it again, read it as one might 
read who was not artistically enthusiastic, and 
tore this up aleo. Then over the tobacco he re- 
cited this moral: “The Ancients preserved 
knowledge of accidents ; among Moderns, preser- 
vation is an accident of knowledge. Through all 
time man hath shown his greatest wisdom when 
knowing least. I will be silent, until by word of 
mouth I can reply to all the innumerable questions 
my letter would bring, and which a complete sys- 
tem of Reuter and letters voluminous as the Times 
would be unable to embrace.” After this he set to 
work upon his painting with vigor, and did some 
splendid work between the morn and the meridian. 

Meanwhile Zephyrus and Chloris were happy 
amidst the poems spelt from spice-wood rafters 
to the wainscot, and the ingenious vivacity of the 
one found its echo of companionship in the set- 
tled charm of manner of the other. One knew 
so much; the other knew so little. Each pos- 
sessed attraction for the other; the manners of 
each were so gently winning, so innocent and 
lovable. 

“ Walter” stood by Lena, who was sitting upon 
a couch, examining some antique cabinet china 
upon a table, beside which she had placed her- 
self. 

“These are very pretty, you know. 
saw any thing like this before.” 

“Have you not? I should have thought you 
had lived in the midst of such all your life, you 
are so delicate.” 

“Oh, do you think so? Mrs. Brandon used to 
tell me I was more like a boy than a girl, rolling 
about the floor, and bird’-nesting on the Cliff.” 

A deep color had dyed the other’s cheek, no- 
ticing which Lena exclaimed, 

“ How pretty you are when you blush, just for 
all the world like a piece of this!” She was in- 
dicating a superb Grés de Flandres, the gem of 
the collection. 

“My life has for years been little better than 
that of the poor ones of whom you have just told 
me—I mean those who so interested you last 
night in Covent Garden. Think what it is to be 
the common apprentice of the common circus.” 

“What is-a circus? Tell me.” 

“A tanned ring, round a high pole, supporting 
a canvas roof, which forms a movable building. 
This is transported trom place to place for the 
amusement of the people. Horses canter round, 
and riders, male and female, go through feats of 
horsemanship, while jesters and buffoons make 
the audience laugh. That is a circus.” 

“Thank you; I am wiser than before you com- 
menced. I think I should rather like it; so that’s 
the difference between us. What did you have 
to do?” 

“Ride like the rest—sometimes alone, some- 
times in company.” 

“ And haven’t you done any thing else? Been 
articled to a firm of solicitors, for instance ?” 

“No,” answered the other, with an alarmed 
look. “Why do you ask that question?” 

“ Because it is very strange.” And she repeat- 
ed from memory: “*‘ A fair-faced, delicate youth, 
with blonde curls short to the head; a slight, 
symmetrical figure; small white hand; timid, 
shrinking manner, very sensitive; age between 
fourteen and fifteen; and answers to name of 
Water Gorpon.’ If that isn’t your portrait, 
my name isn’t Lena St. Aubyn!” And she tri- 
umphantly transfixed her victim. 

“Walter” stood discovered, and by this exqui- 
site detective, whom she was half disposed to em- 
brace, yet with something of a scare at heart, 
although outwardly quiet. 

“Well, I'm not going to be hard upon you, 
‘Walter,’ because, goodness knows, I may be in 
the same shoes myself. Now you go back home; 
you're to be let off, and to be a good boy, and 
never do it again; only you must first agree to 
give me up the papers belonging to Sir Dickson 
Cheffinger, and, second, to give me a real, gen- 
uine kiss. I was defrauded of one the other day 
by my friend Willie Arden, so perhaps you'll 
make up for it.” 

“Walter” made up for it, and Lena sat consid- 
ering—comparing, as it were—then she said: 

. s to me there’s something wanting. I 
don’t blame you, ‘Walter.’ You did your part 
very well, but somehow I am not quite satisfied.” 

“T shouldn’t think there can be much that is 
wanting. You have a good, kind papa, but what 
have I to live for?” 

“ Well, I suppose we live for other things be- 
sides good, kind papas ; or at all events I do.” 


I never 








What a play of cross-purposes it was! And 
“Walter” felt grieved by that, so apparent, heart- 
lessness, 

“And don’t you,” she asked, “remember 
either of your parents?” Thinking how much 
alike were their fortunes. 

“Yes; I well remember my haughty mother, 
whose studied grace of movement and majestic 
carriage were the terror of my early years. I 
dared not love her; Iam not quite sure that she 
loved me. It is my father I think of most, 
because he was so lovable although so grand. 
Have you ever read of King Solomon ?” 

wae.” 

“ Did you ever try to think what he was like ?” 

“No.” 

“T have often thought my father like King 
Solomon, for he was wise and wealthy, beautiful 
and gracious.” 

“ My papa is thoughtful, and I know he is rich, 
yes, and beautiful, and gracious; so I think 
mine will do for King Solomon as well as yours.” 

Mere idle chatterers in an artist’s woodland 
home, mere gossips met in fairy-land, unconscious 
and unknown. How the summer rose leaves fall 
upon each other’s path with careless splendor, 
yet perhaps with symmetry, ruled by an all- 
presiding hand! How the silver grains are shift- 
ed by each rippling current when angle is to 
angle awkward, yet fitting by the after-flow of 
time and tide until in exquisite proportion ! 

“ And your mamma ?” asked “ Walter.” 

“My picture, I am afraid, is similar in this. 
I can not recall much love, but instead, a calm 
and tranquil lady, haughty, cold, and cruel ; bit- 
ter of word and freezing in manner, but so 
beautiful! Even like some empress of a court 
of great magnificence.” 

They wandered through room after room, one 
understanding about as much as the other of art 
and the priceless worth of the paintings they 
looked upon; but one understanding very much 
of the significance of theme and subject hidden 
from the child-like innocence of the other. 

And when the artist discovered the pair, it was 
not before one of the fine conceptions that were 
his pride and pleasure, but sitting away in the 
quietest of the rooms by the window, and looking 
out thoughtfully upon the trees thinned of foliage, 
upon the array of divers-colored leaves spread as 
a carpet, upon a vista of bared branches that 
shone gray and fawn and leaden upon the lane 
leading thence to the highway for the north. 
And Lena was just saying, “I do so wish you 
would go with me!” when the artist merrily in- 
truded : 

“That’s it, you see; trying to rob me of my 
pupil. Now that is not fair.” 

Lena rose with inimitable seriousness, and 
advancing a step with playful indecision, yet 
with a gleam of the old imperious firmness which 
in the House upon the Cliff had been predomi- 
nant, she said : 

“* Walter’ has told me you are a lord, really 
and truly. Please may I look at you here in the 
light ?” 

“ What, you have found one, then, at last! 
Ah, well, you do not find me so very distinct a 
being from a gentleman, I hope?” 

“ve not had time enough to tell yet. It takes 
longer acquaintance to find that out.” 

“ Quite a philosopher !” 

“T ought to be. I’ve had some precious les- 
sons.” 

“Talking of lessons, I am going to take you 
for a drive to see some paintings.” 

“Tve seen enough to last me all my life, thank 
you.” 

“The paintings I speak of are different to my 
poor collection. You shall see one of the famous 
galleries of London.” 

“T would rather not go back to London. I 
must be making for home when I do set forth.” 
“Then you won’t go for a drive with me?” 

“T don’t mind if ‘Walter’ goes.” And she 
added to herself, “I’ve had a great wish to sit in 
a carriage, just once.” 

After luncheon she heard a couple of prancing 
horses on the gravel drive, and from the window 
saw the creatures—a handsome pair, that seemed 
to champ and neigh with delight at the prospect 
of a long chase over dry, hard roads. Then EI- 
lerby seated his visitors opposite to him on the 
luxurious side, girt in with bear-skins, their feet 
in warmth of Russian‘ foxes, looking so lovely, he 
rested back at ease, revelling, as was his wont, 
before such sweet visions; not even remarking 
a gray-bearded patriarch of impressive mien who 
held open the gate at the entrance of the 
lane. It was Jael-Ishmael, king over gypsy tribes 
in England, and from below the palmer hat his 
keenly glittering eyes shone like sparks of fire. 
The venerable form was erect as one of the pop- 
lars of the plantation, and did not bend while the 
artist-lord drove past, but took swift glance from 
right to left above the bear-skins, the last gaze 
while the carriage drove through lingering upon 
Somebody’s daughter. 

And then the ancient walked with dignity to 
the camp of a tribe of his people, picturesquely 
situated among the tree trunks that columned 
their retreat, and canopied a fretwork of gray 
and of fawn and of leaden. 

The people formed a rude circle round a fire 
(where, by-the-bye, the poetical caldron was con- 
spicuous by its absence, for their chief was far 
too fastidious to permit cooking messes when he 
was in the woods). 

A stable rug was thrown over a heap of brush 
and thicket, and he sat thereon. 

“Esther! Hath Esther sold of her ware ?” 

A woman of striking beauty approached. She 
wore a large red cloak that partially covered a 
basket upon her arm, which appeared stocked 
with the usual merchandise of the country haber- 
dasher. She merely stood before him awaiting 
his bidding. 

“ Hast reduced thy store, my daughter ?” 

She stooped, taking up a card of linen buttons 





from which some dozens had been cut; a small 
tray of needle packets, rows of blue-papered pins 
which she unrolled, displaying different lengths ; 
flat folds of Valenciennes lace, pieces of tape, 
and some woolen cuffs. One by one displayed 
reduction in their quantity. 

“Tt is well, What more?” 

She stooped yet lower, with the upper division 
of her basket removed. There were ear-rings 
and rings, brooches and necklets, pins and 
guards, lockets and charms, and all the array 
of mock jewelry precious to the unsophistica- 
ted mind ruralward. Each card she displayed 
showed some removal or other. But while 
bending over these she was not talking of this 
prosperous success, but whispered : 

“ The bolt upon the kitchen door can be reached 
7 bp long arm through the small window opposite 
the dove-cot, The inner kitchen door has a lock, 
no bolt,” 

“Thou hast done well, my daughter!” The 
woman replaced her ware and moved silently 
back to her station, where a little one was asleep, 
his head pillowed upon an ass, and his chubby 
arm about its neck. 

Meanwhile the carriage party was enjoyably 
en route. Anon, Kensington was reached, and 
they strolled for an hour among the paintings. 
The attendance was not large, but select. Eller- 
by, naturally, was interested in one or other of 
the artists—known or unknown to him—who 
were at their studies before the great canvas 
from which they copied; and they came upon 
one of these, an elder at his art, who, intent upon 
his work, and busied guiding a boy-pupil at his 
side, did not look up at their approach, knowing 
well if he looked up at every curious body prying 
at his work, he might do nothing more. But the 
boy did so, and with a sunny face—itself more 
glorious than any picture in that gallery—and 
started from his chair to grasp the hand of 
“Walter,” who, flushing a hundred pretty hues, 
was not less pleased. ‘ 

And while Lord Ellerby shook hands with an 
old friend and interchanged the compliments, 
“Walter” stood by that friend’s pupil, when many 
hurried questions were replied to, and Lorry was 
introduced to Lena, who thought to herself won- 
deringly whether any ‘two boys upon the earth 
could be at once more opposite, more handsome, 
than the two before her. And Lorry, with pretty 
manner and a breeding peculiarly his own, made 
friends with Lena. 

“Tsay,” said Ellerby to “ Walter,” “what a one 
you are! You will make my gallery a numerical 
success anyhow. You must return and dine 
with us,” he added, to his friend, who readily as- 
sented. A pleasant ride back. The old friends 
chatting upon art, the young friends upon na- 
ture, Lorry sat by “ Walter,” and the two were 
soon engaged in more earnest conversation. 
There was much to be told ; and even Lorry’s sur- 
prise at thus suddenly encountering the original 
of the portrait in his possession did not restrain 
his eagerness to learn all that had befallen 
“Walter” in the mean time. He did not approve 
of his friend’s refuge, and considered the pursuit 
of art under existing circumstances slightly a 
mistake, and said so. When “ Walter” answered, 
with innocent candor, “ After all I have gone 
through, this home, this life, is the perfection of 
happiness !”” 

“Yes, but at the farm you will have one of 
your own sex for company, and a kind, motherly 
lady into the bargain.” 

“ That is of less moment to me than you would 
imagine. It is protection and consideration I need 
and value most. This privacy is very welcome, and 
I might not enjoy it at the farm.” 

So Master Lorry was troubled; his great beau- 
tiful eyes scanned the other’s face with loving 
anxiety, and he half wished this captivating wan- 
derer had never crossed his path. “ It’s a trouble 
to be fond of a girl when she is a girl, but when 
she’s a boy it’s positively unsettling!” Thus said 
the young philosopher to himself, his dark cheek 
tingling beneath Lena’s openly admiring gaze. 

Later on, Lord Ellerby’s friend returned to 
town. Lorry accepted an invitation to remain 
and spend the morrow with them. 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





MISS HANNAH DE ROTHSCHILD. 


HE recent engagement of the young Earl of 

Rosebery, whose repeated visits to this coun- 
try have made him well known here, to Miss Han- 
nah de Rothschild, the only child of Baron Meyer- 
Amschel de Rothschild, and the richest heiress 
of this family of Monte Christos, has excited a 
degree of public interest scarcely second to that 
of the Duke of Norfolk’s marriage. We are glad 
to present to our readers an excellent portrait on 
page 84 of the young lady in question, who is 
reputed to be as distinguished for her virtues as 
for her wealth, and whose face indicates a strong, 
sensible, earnest character. 

Miss De Rothschild’s father was the fourth son 
of Baron Nathan Meyer de Rothschild, the found- 
er of the English branch of the Rothschild family, 
who died in 1836, leaving four sons and three 
daughters. His eldest son, Baron Lionel de Roths- 
child, was the first Israelite ever admitted to a 
seat in the English Parliament. The title is of 
Continental origin, Nathan Meyer de Rothschild 
having been created baron of the Austrian Em- 
pire in 1822, which title descended to all of his 
sons. His second son, Sir Anthony, was made a 
British baronet in 1822; leaving no sons, his 
title devolved at his death on Sir Anthony, Baron 
Lionel’s eldest son. Intermarriages have been 
frequent in the Rothschild family, both between 
the English cousins and the English, Paris, and 
Frankfort branches. They have occasionally mar- 
ried, however, into the Christian nobility of En- 
gland, one of Baron Nathan’s daughters having 
been the wife of the Hon. Henry Fitzroy, son of 
Lord Southampton, and Sir Anthony’s daughter 
having married the Earl of Hardwicke’s son. The 
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daughter of the first-named lady is now the wife 
of Sir Coutts Lindsay, the founder of the Gros- 
venor Gallery. 

Most of the Rothschild family have left several 
heirs to share their riches ; Baron Meyer-Amschel 
alone, dying in 1874, bequeathed the whole of his 
enormous fortune of some twenty-five million dol- 
lars, exclusive of his real estate, to his only child. 
His widow died last summer on her yacht at Nice. 
Miss De Rothschild, who is about twenty-five years 
old, is in possession, therefore, of an annual in- 
come- of a million of dollars, together with her 
father’s elegant town house in Piccadilly and his 
mansion of Mentmore, in Buckinghamshire—a 
palatial Elizabethan house, built by Sir Joseph 
Paxton, and renowned both for its magnificent art 
treasures and for its splendid racing and hunting 
studs and fine kennels. Mentmore occupies a 
commanding position on the top of an eminence, 
and is reached by a mile’s drive through the 
choicest shrubbery. Its most striking feature is 
its magnificent hall, extending from the ground- 
floor to the turreted roof, and surrounded by gal- 
leries at the height of the various stories, upon 
which the suites of apartments open. A recent 
visitor thus graphically describes some of the mar- 
vels of this palace of the Rothschilds : 

“Imagine a spacious quadrangular room the 
height of the house, lit by a flat glass roof, and 
surrounded by an arcade or gallery. The floor 
is richly carpeted ; the colossal chimney-piece, of 
black marble, is from Rubens’s house at Antwerp; 
and the furniture consists of Beauvais tapestries, 
priceless brocades, ‘crimson as cleft pomegran- 
ates,’ cabinets, clocks, art treasures of rarity and 
brilliance, and all in such profusion as almost to 
embarrass ; a grand piano in a gorgeous antique 
case attracting the eye especially. This apart- 
ment, although not actually the centre of the 
mansion, seems to be the point to which the oth- 
er rooms, the staircases, and corridors converge ; 
and whether in the full light of noonday, or at 
night when illuminated by human art, is equally 
impressive. We notice next the library, which 
boasts inter alia Nicholas Berghem’s original 
sketch-book, and a collection of original drawings 
on vellum by Andrea Mantegna. These, in num- 
ber about fifty, are most exquisitely executed, and 
it is hardly possible to realize that they are about 
four hundred years old. The Octagonal Room con- 
tains a cabinet purchased at the great Stowe sale, 
and some splendid specimens of the Florentine 
school. Cardinal Bembo’s chair, a portrait by 
Holbein, four Limoges enamels, and ‘The Four 
Seasons,’ by Boticelli, complete the principal ob- 
jects of interest here. 

“The apartment which next claims our atten- 
tion, viz., the Green Drawing-room, is especially 
rich in pictures, foremost among them being the 
portrait, by Watts, of the lady of the mansion. 
Among the gems of art especially attractive here 
we must mention, with the prominence it deserves, 
Helena Forment, Lady Rubens, by her husband. 
The late baron, so runs the story, purchased this 
picture somewhere, but kept its origin a profound 
secret. Of a different character are a ‘ Magdalen’ 
and a ‘St. Cecilia,’ both by Carlo Dolee. These 
two pictures, together with a lovely ‘Catarina of 
Cyprus,’ by Titian—mentioned incidentally by 
Lord Byron in his notes—and a portrait by Rem- 
brandt, came from the Manrini Gallery at Venice. 
The ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ by Veniziano, and one 
of ‘ Ariosto,’ by Titian, complete the list of pic- 
tures in this superb saloon, wherein, also, are 
placed a collection of plaques (of peculiar inter- 
est, since they were presented to Marie de Medicis, 
on the occasion of her marriage, by the city of 
Bologna), a cabinet of ebony and silver, and some 
valuable ivories and crystals. 

“The White Drawing-room is, in our estimation, 
the most livable chamber Mentmore possesses. 
It is lighted by three Elizabethan windows, so huge 
that the transoms by no means conduce to a dim 
religious effect, which would be entirely out of 
keeping with the tout ensemble, since the doors 
are the handiwork of Fragonard, the pictures—in 
his truly apolaustic vein—of Boucher. The feat- 
ure par excellence, however, of this room is the 
collection of miniatures by Petitot, Blaremberghe, 
and Boucher. 

“Tn the left angle of the White Drawing-room 
is a door leading into the Blaremberghe Room, 
the carpet whereof was erst the property of Marie 
Antoinette. 

“ Hospitable Mentmore has de rigueur its re- 
fectory, the carved mantel-piece whereof belonged 
to the palace of the Prince di Conti; the pictures 
include a ‘Madame De Pompadour’ and a ‘ Louis 
XV..,’ the latter by Van Loo. A billiard-room, too, 
is a necessity in a modern mansion, but’ as this 
mathematical game is not the specialty of the fair 
sex, the table is utilized temporarily for the cele- 
brated collection of Limoges enamels formed by 
Baron Meyer de Rothschild. 

“To avoid anticlimax we have purposely kept 
the bonne bouche to the last. Passing, therefore, 
only too hastily round the gallery or arcade which 
overlooks the reception hall, and noting two 
Gainsboroughs, three specimens of Sir Joshua, a 
Murillo, together with a very fine example indeed 
of Paris Bordone, a pupil of Titian and a fine cot- 
orist, we enter the boudoir. Here we have gems 
of Boucher and Fragonard, a portrait of Marie 
Antoinette, and—to arrive at the chef @ewvre 
Mentmore glories in owning—such a girl’s face / 
Enough, perhaps, to write that it is the concep- 
tion of Greuze, the Chopin of painting. It speaks 
volumes for the appreciativeness of Baron Meyer’s 
daughter that she should have hung this Koh-i- 
noor in the room par excellence her own. 

“Mentmore is, without hyperbole, a palace. It 
may be termed a Glyptothek, a Pinakothek, a 
museum of art in almost every conceivable form 
and of every variety. We have been in a mere 
sketch unable to notice the Sévres china, the 

, the jewelled clocks and cabinets (includ- 

g one which once belonged to Augustus the 
Strong, King of Poland), the velvets, satins, and 
art needle-work, the thousands of curiosities (in- 





cluding a silver dwarf—Sir Geoffrey Hudson, per- 
chance ?), the ormulu, antiques, bronzes. With 
such an embarras de richesses one can but be 
clumsily eclectic, and record one’s impressions 
confusedly.” 

The Earl of Rosebery, who is the sixth of the 
name, is not quite thirty years old. He is the 
nephew of the historian Earl Stanhope, belongs 
to the Liberal party, and is a man of marked abil- 
ity. His ancestral residence is Dalmeny, near 
Edinburgh, where he was visited last year by the 
Queen and Princess Beatrice. He is an old friend 
of the Rothschild family, having been an intimate 
acquaintance and near neighbor in London of 
Baron Meyer, and the alliance is one of those long- 
predicted events at which no one is surprised. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Gone | epee interesting details have been 
recently received concerning the loss of the 
steamer Atacama, which struck on the rocky 
Chilian coast, a short distance south of Caldera, 
on the night of November 30. The Atacama be- 
longed to the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, and was a fine vessel. The number of 
passengers was fifty-four, mostly Chilians jour- 
neying between the ports, and the officers and 
crew numbered seventy. The ship was on her 
voyage from Valparaiso to Callao when the dis- 
aster occurred. It was about eight o’clock in 
the evening when she struck the rock known as 
Rompe-Olas or Quiebra-Olas, and in about two 
minutes she went down. So instantaneous was 
the breaking up of the steamer that few were 
saved ; nearly one hundred perished on the rough 
and rocky coast. One sad incident is mention- 
ed regarding Mr. Kennedy, agent of the Steam 
Navigation Company, who was returning from 
Valparaiso on his wedding trip. Early in the 
evening Mr. Kennedy had been talking with the 
captain about the loss of another vessel—the 
Eten. When he went to his cabin he told his 
young wife that his conversation and the rough 
sea made him feel a little nervous. He suggest- 
ed that they try on the new cork jackets, re- 
cently placed in all the cabins. They did so, 
and were laughing at their ludicrous appearance 
when the ship —_— and almost immediately 
they were struggling for life amid the breakers. 
Mr. Kennedy managed to keep his wife afloat 
for nearly three hours, when she was struck on 
the head by a piece of wreckage, and instant- 
ly killed. Mr. Kennedy reached the shore, al- 
though injured. All the officers of the vessel 
were lost. 





Although a genuine ‘cold snap” came early 
in January, the record of weather previously 
will always remain as ‘‘remarkable.”” The Ad- 
ams (Massachusetts) Transcript of January 3 
says: ‘“‘Up here among the Berkshire Hills, 
where the mountain-tops have for two months 
been white with snow and frost, there are nu- 
merous patches of green grass, dandelions have 
been picked within a week, and less than,\a 
month ago wild strawberries were gathered in 
neighboring fields.” 


The tables are turned. Not many years ago 
a large portion of the toys used by the children 
of America came from Europe. But now not 
only are the many inventions which have orig- 
inated in our country sought by foreigners, but 
toys formerly made abroad are manufactured 
more cheaply here, and the Old World buys 
largely from the New. Last year the export 
trade in toys was over $1,000,000. American 
steam toys and mechanical toys have rapidly 
multiplied within a few years, and are exported 
in large quantities; so also tin and wooden toys, 
which much excel European products in style, 
finish, and cheapness. 





A prize of ten thousand francs was offered a 
while ago by the city of Paris for the best mu- 
sical composition to be publicly performed in 
the Palace of the Trocadero during the Exposi- 
tion of 1878. Twenty-five manuscripts have al- 
ready been received. 





On the death record for the year 1877 are no 
less than twenty-six centenarians, residents of 
the United States. Their aggregate age was 
2682 years. The oldest was 111—if accounts 
are correct—and he died in New York. Fifteen 
of the twenty-six were women. 





About fifteen years ago the zoological collec- 
tion at the Central Park began with one monk- 
ey—so it is said; now there are five hundred 
specimens. About one-third of these, however, 
belong to Mr. Barnum, and are kept in the cages 
at the Park during the winter, thus adding much 
to the collection. The animals are well cared 
for, and in general enjoy very good health. The 
Zoological Garden has numerous visitors, and 
is one of the great attractions of the Park. 





From the report of the Life-saving Service for 
the year ending June, 1877, we learn that there 
were during that time 134 disasters to vessels 
within the limits of the operations of the service. 
On board these vessels were 1500 persons, and 
of these only thirty-nine were lost; and these 
not through any defect of the service. During 
the last six years the number of lives endangered 
within the limits of the service has been 4730, 
and the number lost eighty. 





The manuscript of the Farewell Address of 
Washington, now one of the treasures of the 
Lenox Library, cost the snug little sum of $2003, 





Perhaps the oldest magazine in existence is 

the Gentil ’s Magazine, first published in Lon- 

don in 1740. Long ago Dr. Johnson wrote for 

ae under the nom de plume of “8. 
mith. 








The Foundling Asylum of the Sisters of Char- 
7= Sixty-eighth Street, now contains about 
1622 children, the majority of whom are over 
two years old. 





The Department of Public Parks has an- 
nounced that the new Museum of Natural His- 
tory will be open free to the public on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of each 
week, from nine in the morning until sunset. 
It will be open to members of the museum, and 
to other persons, dy ticket, on Mondays and Tues: 





days. Tickets can be obtained at the office of 

the department, 36 Union Square, or by apply- 

ing, by mail, to the superintendent of the mu- 

um, Eighth Avenue and Seventy- seventh 
tree 





Pictures and sculpture intended for the fifty- 
third annual exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design will be received at the Academy from 
March 11 to March 16 inclusive. Only works of 
living artists will be received, and those which 
have never been exhibited in New York or 
Brooklyn. The public exhibition will open on 
Tuesday, April 2, and close June 1. 





Lady Strangford, who is superintending the 
hospitals at Sophia, speaks of the town, in a re- 
cent letter, as only an overgrown village, of no 
importance except in a strategic point of view, 
and as a nucleus of commerce. She says that 
all the good families have left the place, which 
is “filled to choking with wounded.” There 
are something like forty hospitals in the town, 
besides the regular military ones, which are very 
large and complete. 


Much complaint is made concerning our three- 
cent piece, which is so inconveniently near the 
size of a dime that it is a perpetual annoyance. 
Nobody ever wants a three-cent piece, apparent- 
ly, or is conscious of taking it in change, yet it 
frequently turns up in the pocket-book, but ev- 
ery one tries to get rid of it as soon as possible. 





The Hoosac Tunnel is now pronounced com- 
pleted, the eastern facade and other improve- 
ments having been recently finished. 





The bite of a cat may be quite as serious a 
matter as the bite of a dog. Many cases are on 
record of its fatal effects. A young girl living 
in Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, was bitten about 
two months ago by a pet cat. The cat died the 
next day. The child’s finger healed, and noth- 
ing further was thought about the matter, until 
recently she showed unmistakable signs of hy- 
drophobia. After much suffering, she died. 





Cleopatra’s Needle has a chance of reaching 
its destination before long, in spite of having 
been wrecked in the Bay of Biscay, and being 
caught in the meshes of a salvage suit. Mr. 
Dixon has given bail in the Admiralty Court to 
the owners of the Fitzmaurice (the ship which 
picked up the Cleopatra after she had been cut 
adrift by the Olga) to meet such salvage as shall 
be ultimately awarded. Accordingly, the cap- 
tain of the floating Needle was sent to Ferrol a 
short time ago, with a select English crew, to 
resume possession of his vessel. After needful 
repairs have been made, a powerful Channel tug 
will be — and the Cleopatra will resume 
her voyage. The trip to London is something 
like seven hundred miles. 





Never before have we knewn bees to give their 
services for the bencfitofa church. But a short 
time ago a swarm of bees were discovered un- 
der the eaves of the Congregational church in 
Boscawen, New Hampshire, where they had de- 

osited sixty-nine pounds of honey. According- 

, a festival was appointed, in which the honey 
took an important part, and a large sum of mon- 
ey was realized by the society. Probably these 
bees were Congregationalists, but it is hoped 
that bees of all other denominations will show a 
like liberal spirit. 


Prince Albert Victor of Wales, the eldest son 
of the Prince of Wales, will probably pass two 
years on board the training ship Britannia. Aft- 
erward he will go to the university, and subse- 
quently be appointed to a commission in the 
army. 





The poet Whittier received on his birthday 
— than two hundred letters of congratula- 
on. 





On January 23 the King of Spain will be mar- 
ried in the Basilica of Atocha, at Madrid. The 
bride will arrive in Madrid, it is reported, only 
one hour before the ceremony. A grand ban- 
quet is to be given to the poor of the city, and 
money distributed among them. Five days are 
to be devoted to general rejoicing, during which 
time various amusements are to be provided for 
the people. 





Last summer a lady of New York founded a 
free scholarship for instruction in all branches 
of music at the Conservatory of Music. A pub- 
lic competition for it was recently held in Stein- 
way Hall. There were sixteen contestants—two 
young gentlemen and fourteen ladies. These 
were selected out of 785 applicants, who had 
been examined by the director of the Conserva- 
tory. Miss Sarah Guffenheimer, fifteen years of 
age, was awarded the prize. 


“The problem of rapid transit,” which has 
been the cause of so much discussion and liti- 
gation, is making daily and rapid progress to- 
ward a practical solution. The injunctions which 
have prevented the completion of the elevated 
railroads are now removed, and soon the much- 
desired object will be accomplished, and the up- 
per and lower parts of our city be, as it were, 

rought near together. Already the New York 
Elevated Railroad has in use a single-track road 
between the South Ferry and Fifty-ninth Street, 
through Greenwich Street and Ninth Avenue, 
with a double track nearly half the distance. 
And on the east side of the city work is pro- 
gery so rapidly that by the middle of next 

ay it is expected that a double track will be 
completed from the Battery to Sixty-first Street 
and Third Avenue. On the Sixth Avenue the 
Gilbert Elevated Railroad is making rapid strides. 
When New York is encircled by rapid-transit 
lines, business ag may well rejoice. Nothin 
can add more e comfort and prosperity of 
the city than om swift, and frequent trains 
cutting Manhattan Island from north to south 
wherever business d d A ding to the 
report of the superintendent of the Elevated 
road, the present running time between Fifty- 
ninth Street and South Ferry, including thirteen 
stops, is thirty-two minutes. The time between 
trains is so short that passengers make little use 
of time-tables. With the double track, the run- 
ning time, including stops, can be reduced to 
twenty minutes, and trains can be run with safe- 
ty every two minutes, if necessary, 








HOW THE KING WAS AVENGED 
ON CHRISTMAS-DAY. 


A CAVALIER LAY OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
See illustration on double page. 


Tue logs were crackling on the hearth 
With strong and ruddy glow; 

The holly glistened on the wall; 
Outside fast fell the snow. 

We gathered round the festive board, 
On Christmas cheer to feast; 

The sparkling wine came smiling up, 
Each dainty lip to greet. 


But while the laugh and merry jest 
Went circling round and round, 

We thought of those who feasted once, 
But now lay under-ground : 

Of Marston Moor, and Newbury’s strife, 
Of king, and cropped-eared knaves, 

Of gallant Rupert’s cavaliers, 
Of Cromwell’s scurvy slaves. 


Our martyred king’s dear mem’ry 
We drink with silent toast— 
To Charlie o’er the water, 
Our hope and daily boast. 

And then the favored toast of all 
Was drunk by squire and clown, 
With crust well floating in the sack: 

“God send this crumb well down!” 


And while our spirits heated were 
By hope and gen'rous wine— 

Forgetting Roundheads’ tyranny, 
Forgetting to repine— 

A clash of steel comes from the hall; 
The door wide open thrown 

Shows ten stout troopers clad in mail, 
Who cross the threshold stone. 


A pale-faced captain led them on— 
A canting rogue, I wot; 
Out flew our rapiers from the sheath, 
A laggard hand was not. 
“What do you here?” Sir Ralph then cried, 
“To come in warlike guise— 
Thus on our privacy to break, 
You and your wretched spies?” 


Ontspake in nasal accents then 
That canting varlet bold: 
“Pull down these impious relics, there— 
Root out this dog’s stronghold ; 
There’s Belial’s finger in it all; 
This Christmas feasting stood 
For mask of Mariolatry, 
And ye Scarlet Woman’s brood.” 


Then stretching out his partisan, 
One of that knavish crew 

Strove from off our roof-tree strong 
To thrust our mistletoe. 

**Hold!” cried Sir Ralph in accents stern— 
His blood was getting warm— 

“Touch not mine house, ye cropped-eared dogs, 
Ye brood of Satan’s swarm. 


“The first that lays his hand on aught 
Shall to the earth be flang; 
We've met before, Sir Captain, 
Though the deed has ne’er been sung. 
I know thy face full well enow— 
That scar across thy brow 
I gave thee fair at Marston Moor, 
And now I'll keep my vow. 


“A traitor to your king and cause 
You've been, I trow, by turns: 

I've sworn to stop thy villainy; 
My heart for vengeance burns. 

You, fellows,” beckoning to the arméd host 
That stood a wond'’ring ring, 

“This man would sell your Cromwell, 
Even as he sold our king. 


“This night a reck’ning we must have, 
For he or I must fall.” 

Then out into the court-yard straight 
We started, one and all. 

The snow lay thick upon the ground, 
The hoar-frost sparkled keen, 

But a keener spark was on the blades 
Than any frost I’ve seen. 


That captain swore that Belial 
In Sir Ralph was standing by, 

And called upon them one and all 
To smite us hip and thigh. 

Yet though but few, they saw we meant 
No interference then, 

And looking at our rapiers, knew 
Fierce and determined men. 


Then point and eye opposing strife, 
Ralph his opponent met, 

And in a closing bout they strove— 
Ralph’s sword was dripping wet! 

The wretch who fell, a regicide, 
Had shed his monarch’s blood, 

And, lying there upon the snow, 
So died—blaspheming God. 


*Twas true; Sir Ralph had marked him out 
Through many a weary day, 
And last had done him there to death 
In fair and fearless fray. 
The legend that we'd long been told 
Was proved by papers found 
Upon the body of the wretch 
As he lay on the ground. 


He’d gone by night with gold in hand 
And bought the headsman’s place, 

And a dastard hand had shed the blood 
Of one of a Stuart race; 

But, worse than all, a league he’d made 
His chosen chief to sell 

Into the hands of foreigners 
That very night he fell. 


While. gazing on his body there, 
Though it was Christmas-day, 

We could not drop one pitying tear 
For the traitor as he lay; 

For Roundheads, e’en as Cavaliers, 
Spurned treachery and hate, 

And all agreed he’d sowed the storm, 
And well deserved his fate, 


A pardon from Lord Cromwell came, 
Sir Ralph from crime to clear, 

And we met around his board again, 
His daring feat to cheer. 

And when our eyes were dim with tears, 
Our ‘Merry Monarch” came, 

And England’s shores once more we saw 
Beneath « Stuart's reign. 
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ONE TO BE WON. 
BY ONE WHO WILL NOT Woo. 


Frienp, would you know fair Cynthia’s charms ? 
She bears no lap-dog in her arms ; 

No vulgar pride of show she feels, 
Wears no low dresses, nor high heels, 
Nor corset in the fashion laced, 

To cause deformity of waist. 

Her voice is ever sweet and low; 

She ne’er talks slang nor votes men slow. 
She dances with exceeding grace ; 

Ne’er dyes her hair nor daubs her face. 
Good music she can sing and play, 

Nor practice her six hours a day; 

Can make a fichu, catch a fish, 

Or play a rubber, if you wish ; 

Can dine, if need be, on cold mutton, 

Can stew a carp and sew a button; 

Can don her bonnet in a minute; 

Can pass a mirror, nor look in it; 

Can swim, and sketch, and row, and ride, 
And do a hundred things beside. 

At breakfast she is never late, 

At balls ne’er bids the carriage wait; 

For exercise ne’er fears to walk, 

With scandal’s tongue ne’er loves to talk ; 
Ne’er simpers, sulks, nor slams the door, 
Nor sighs because the Season’s o’er— 
Ah! were I tired of single life, 

I'd woo sweet Cynthia for my wife! 





THE MARRIAGE PLATE. 


T was a very old plate—old as the hills, or so 
the people thought ; one of those sacred plates, 
with a circular well in the centre to hold sweet- 
meats, which were called marriage plates in the 
old time, and were painted for brave bridal fes- 
tivities by Maestro Georgio and Orazio Fontane, 
and ell their lesser brother artists in Urbino and 
Gubbio, Pesaro and Pavia, Castelli and Savona, 
Faenza and Ferrara, and all the other art towns, 
where the ceramic painters dwelt in peace amidst 
the turmoil of tumultuous ages. 

It hung, framed in a round worm-eaten bit of 
wood, on a rusty nail, among the dried herbs and 
the kitchen-ware in the house of Giudetta Ber- 
nacco, and it was an article of faith with Giudetta 
and all her kith and kin that it must never be 
touched, or evil would come; dust all round it 
they might, but touch it never. That it brought 
good luck hanging there, and would bring evil if 
removed, they believed as devoutly as they did 
in their priests and their saints. If asked why, 
they said because they did so; their fathers had 
done so before them—a reason strong enough to 
satisfy the most skeptical inquiry. 

Giudetta would cross herself sometimes when 
she looked at the plate as if it were a pieta. 

“Tt brings good fortune,” she would say, al- 
ways. 

She was over eighty years of age. She had 
lost her husband in her youth ; her two sons had 
been killed, one in battle, the other by lightning. 
She had known sickness, sorrow, privation, pain 
of all kinds, summer and winter ; still she thought 
the plate weanane good fortune. “TI have lived 
to bring up Faello,” she would say, and think all 
mercies of Heaven comprised in that phrase. 

Faello (Raffaeile) was her grandson, the only 
male left of her stock, though a tribe of his little 
sisters had clustered round the soup pot and 
grown up with him—rosy, vi little maidens, 
strong as donkeys, and useful in-doors and out, as 
Tuscan country girls always are from their in- 
fancy. Faello was a youth now, manly and strong, 
handsome and robust, honest and brave, and the 
obedient right hand of his grandmother. Their 
cottage stood on a wind-swept hill, just under- 
neath the village of Impruneta ; their sole wealth 
was two mules and a cart, and their means of live- 
lihood came from carrying to and fro the city the 
earthen vases and pots for which Impruneta is 
famous. Giudetta, when Faello was a baby, and 
her sons were both dead, had been obliged to 
keep a lad to drive the mules, and had had many 
a weary hour, and terrible trouble to keep the 
soup pot full for ail the tumbling babies, and 
woolen clothes on their little bodies in the hard 
winter times ; but now Faello, for a space of four 
years, had been old enough to be trusted with this 
labor, and so the carrying of the pots was now 
all profit. The little stout maidens plaited straw, 
fetched water, hoed the plot of ground, gathered 
fire-wood in the fir woods, and cut fodder for the 
mules. They managed to live, and had a bit of 
meat sometimes for Sundays and feast-days. 

“ The saints are so good to us!” would Giudetta 
say, in all seriousness and content; “ and the plate 
brings fair fortune, you know.” 

Faello and all his sisters were in great awe and 
reverence of the Marriage Plate. It was curious- 
ly painted in polychrome, like most of these plates, 
with a Scriptural theme—the nuptials of Rebekah 
and of Isaac; all the personages were in six- 
teenth-century garb, and the whole was brilliant 
with those iridescent hues, those reflections as of 
mother-of-pearl and of gold, of which these early 
artists had the mastery. A motto ran round its 
outer rim in black-letter, and the bridegroom 
offered to his bride a shield emblazoned with 
many gorgeous quarterings and the coronet of a 
duke. 

They could hardly see it, hung up in the dark 
over a dresser as it was, with bundles of dried 
marjoram and thyme; but now and then they 
held a lamp up to it and saw the light glow on 
the colors, and the black-letter inscription, which 
they could not read, and then would tremble as 
Giudetta told them how it had been always there 
in her father’s father’s time, and of how some did 
say that they themselves came of the great fam- 
ily whose coronet and e~ms were on it; not but 
what that was nonsense, no dovbt. 

Was it nonsense ? thought Faello. Te did not 
much care; but he was a proud, silent boy, and 
was called “superbo” by his comrades, because he 
never was much inclined to drink and play and go 





trapping birds on Sundays, and chatter at the 
wine-shop doors through summer nights, as they 
did. Faello got up while the east was still dark, 
harnessed his mules, and walked in with his loads 
of red lemon vases and amphore for oil and wa- 
ter. He was serious and steady, and loved his 
grandmother, his young sisters, and his dog Pas- 
tore. Perhaps in his heart he put Pastore first. 
Pastore was one of the many beautiful white 
sheep-dogs of the country—dogs that would adorn 
a palace, and might lie on a queen’s robes ; dogs 
that are the very beau idéal of their race, brave, 
gentle, generous, and full of grace ; preux cheva- 
liers of dogs, such as would become the idols of 
Fashion, were that Lady of Caprice ever to wander 
up our solitary pine-clad crests and through our 
high-climbing olive orchards. 

Faello and Pastore had passed many a happy 
year together. On working-days, side by side 
they walked into the town, through fifteen miles 
of dust or mud. When Faello went into a place 
of business, Pastore sat outside by the mule’s 
head to guard the cart and the cart’s load. At 
evening they went back again, inside the cart 
that time; at night Pastore slept in the mules’ 
stable, and guarded mules and master. When 
there were no vases to be carried, they went high- 
er up into the woods and loaded the cart with the 
fire-wood cut there, or the bracken and ling which 
laborers and brick-makers burn in their ovens, 
and carried these down into the town for the for- 
esters. At other seasons they would take loads 
of hay or straw; but whatever the season was, 
one of the mules and Faello and Pastore went 
down the long, stony, steep hill every day to- 
gether, for it was only thus that they could keep 
the soup pot full and the wolf from the door. 
The wolf was terribly near sometimes, especially 
when the fresh grist tax came, and the hand of 
the state snatched at the bread of the poorest 
poor. But the wolf never came quite in-doors. 
“Tt is the blessed Marriage Plate,” said Giudetta. 
“Tt is the mules and me,” thought Faello, and 
then was afraid that the thought was wicked, for 
he was a reverential and dutiful lad. A hand- 
some lad, too, as Giudetta thought, proudly, when 
she looked at him in his clean saint’s-day shirt, 
with a flower behind his ear, and the sun shining 
in his large brown eyes and on his gleaming au- 
burn locks. 

Girls thought so too, and cast their glances up 
at him as they went by with bent heads, plaiting 
their tresses of straw. He did not look in re- 
turn; these fancies had not touched him; he was 
always hard at work ; he had his sisters for hand- 
maidens, and for companion and friend, Pastore. 

“When I am going to mass, Pastore never stirs ; 
he looks at my feet and knows that I have my 
boots on,” Faello would say, with pride, of his 
playfellow. Faello never committed the foolish 
extravagance of boots except as a mark of re- 
spect to the high altar. His firm and shapely 
feet trod the earth unflinching, but from his boots 
they flinched very much. 

It would seem to the great world a life dreary 
enough, to go day after day, all the year round, 
in sunshine and storms, in foul weather and fair, 
up and down a long hilly road with s mule and 
its load. But it was not dreary to Faello. He 
had a sort of soul in him, this boy who could not 
read or write; the awful rose of dawn, which he 
saw so well from his hill-side home, was beauti- 
ful to him; he loved to hear the deep bells of the 
monastery as he passed underneath its pile; he 
had a v ion of the loveliness of the 
flower he put behind his ear, of the canes he cut 
by the brook-side, of the silence of the pine woods 
as he gathered his load. It was not much, but 
it was enough to make him half sad and half 
happy; enough to keep him from guile and from 
folly; and then, in time to preserve him from 
both of these, or at least from the last, at an age 
when it might have assailed him, old Giudetta 
died almost suddenly, as the very old do, the 
light going out like the low flame of a lamp that 
is spent. 

She was sitting on her settle by the fire at 
Ceppo (Christmas-tide), and fell back never to 
rise again. 

As Faello caught her, and the terrified children 
clustered round her, she lifted her trembling fin- 
ger to the wall, where the Marriage Plate hung. 

“ Never move it,” she muttered. “Never move 
it. Promise—” 

“T promise,” murmured Faello, paralyzed with 
the awe of that strange look which he saw on 
her face, and which yet he did not know was 
death. 

Giudetta nodded her head, and her hands clasp- 
ed her rosary of wooden beads, and moved fee- 
bly about them. Then she opened her eyes with 
effort, and struggled to speak. 

“Unless the dear God were to wish it—” she 
said. 

She was afraid to seem to wish what God did 


not; and at that moment, as Faello kissed her, - 


she died; and thus ended another of the innu- 
merable simple, cleanly, honest, toilsome lives of 
pain and love that are swept away like the dead 
leaves by the winds in autumn. 

Faello was just eighteen. 

He had been born on Christmas-day. 

All night long he sobbed on his rough bed. 
The next night the body was borne up the hill 
to its grave, the children bearing torches, that 
blew about in the chill windy air, and shed their 
red gleam on the snow. 

On the morrow he rose and harnessed the 
mules. The poor have no time for the luxury 
of grief. 

Without the brave old pious spirit in his house, 
Faello felt lost. The little there was, he and his 
sisters inherited. The cottage they rented; but 
the things in it, and the cart and the mules, were 
theirown. Candida and Vina, the two elder girls, 
were old enough to keep domestic matters as they 
had been; but to Faello nothing seemed the same. 
The honest, brown, homely face, withered like a 
winter apple, had been before him from his birth. 





Faello, missing it, would go into the stable at sup- 
per-time and weep his very heart out, with his 
arms round the neck of Pastore. Pastore under- 
stood him better than his sisters. 

The little maidens were good children, and had 
sorrowed sincerely, yet they were half glad to be 
alone, to have the dignity of housewives, to have 
no one to scold them when they lingered at the 
well or did their plaiting badly; and Candida put 
on the brass and glass bead necklace which the 
peddler had given her at last autumn’s fair, and 
which her grandmother had forbidden her to 
wear. 

For two weeks and more Faello never noticed 
it upon her. When he did at last, he went up 
quietly, unclasped it, and threw it in the well. 

“Shall we cease to obey a Nonna because she 
is dead?” he said. “See Pastore,” he added, 
more gently; “he never comes nearer the fire 
than she allowed him; and when he is wet, dries 
himself in the straw before he enters, as she 
taught him. Shall we think less of her than he 
thinks ?” 

The child wept. Pastore got up from his cor- 
ner, and rubbed his soft white cheek against hers 
to dry her tears. 

Pastore loved them all with that infinite forgiv- 
ing tenderness of which dogs and a few women 
are capable. They were good to him. He very 
often, indeed, had not enough to eat, but then 
they themselves had not either. They were very 
gentle with him, and he lived in the house like 
one of them; seeing his brethren beaten, kicked, 
starved, chained, and left out in the bitter snow- 
storms of the winter nights, Pastore, in his dog’s 
way, thought his home was heaven. 

And his young master loved him with a great 
love. Whenever he had had a holiday in any of 
the nine years since Pastore first had come to 
him—a round ball of white wool three months 
old—Pastore had been his playmate and comrade 
in preference to any other, and had rambled with 
him along the chain of hills, covered with oak 
and sweet chestnut scrub, and with the tall pines 
spreading their green plumes against the blue 
sky. Now Faello had no heart for any holiday; 
he felt the burden of life on his young shoulders ; 
while his grandmother lived he had never known 
care. Now night and day he was always think- 
ing, “If I can not earn enough to keep the chil- 
dren always as she did?” For the little maidens 
were five in number, and wanted more and more 
as they grew older and older, and nobody makes 
much money carrying vases and pots and fire- 
wood for other people. The money goes to the 
potters and the wood-sellers. 

Moreover, Giudetta had known how to keep 
the cock and the hens in full health; had known 
how to fatten a pig; had known how to fill a 
soup pot with the mushrooms and sweet herbs of 
the wild places; had known a hundred ways of 
saving money—which the little maidens, if they 
knew, forgot, or else did ill. The hens sickened, 
or did not lay; the pig remained lean; the soup 
pot boiled over, or else cost too much, and once 
had a mushroom in it that made them all sick; 
the spiders began to appear, the dust to gather, 
the chimney to smoke, the cabbages to get the 
worm. ‘he little girls meant well, but they were 
very careless, and Candida sulked for her neck- 
lace in the well. 

The heart of Faello grew very sad. 

“You should take a wife, Faello; it would keep 
your sisters in order,” said the neighbors. Faello 
colored, for he had never had such a thought put 
before him; but he answered, quickly and shortly, 

“When my sisters are all married, perhaps.” 

The youngest, Toinetta, was seven years old; 
the neighbors laughed, and nicknamed him Il 
Frate, the monk. But Faello did not laugh. 

There was a maiden—just this last month or 
two—who had looked at him as he passed her; 
not furtively, as did the others, but openly yet 
sweetly, with clear blue eyes that made him think 
of the Madonnas in the king’s galleries down in 
the city. 

He had never spoken to her, nor would have 
thought of speaking to her. She was the daugh- 
ter of one of the master potters, whose huge red 
jars he bore down into Florence, and she had but 
lately come from a convent where she had been 
reared and taught delicate hand-works. She was 
as far removed from him as if she had been a 
noble’s daughter; still he loved to think of her— 
as he th t of the saints. That was all. 

Once she had patted Pastore. 

Faello had kissed Pastore where her hand had 
rested, and then had colored foolishly, 

Now in this sweet spring weather—when these 
sweet blue eyes at him one day, and ever 
afterward he saw them in the blue of the sky 
above and the blue of the myosotis by the brooks 
—a sore trouble fell upon him. One of his mules 
died, and a little later the other broke its leg, and 
had to be slain on the road. It was almost as 
great a loss to Faello as if his own feet had been 
hewn off; without his mules his power of work- 
ing was ge Rg had no money to buy more. 
The priest tried to get a trifling sum together to 
help him, but the 5, te not give. He 
was young, they said; there were many wanted 
more than he, and they all wanted so much them- 
selves. Even the master potters whom he had 
served would not aid him. He had to hire a 
mule, but the day’s hire almost swallowed up the 
day’s wage. The soup pot was almost empty, or 
only simmered with a few herbs and a little pars- 
ley in the water. Faello himself only ate bread, 
and as little of even this as he could, that he 
might not send Pastore starving to bed. 

One day, a saint’s day, when he was at home, 
a@ man came by, and, asking for a draught of 
water, said, “I think you have a curious old 
plate; may I see it?” 

_— said Faello, and pointed at it on the 
wall. 

The man was about to take it down, but Faello 
stopped him. “You must notdoso. We never 
touch it.” 





“Never touch it?” said the man, not compre- 
hending ; and got leave to light a lamp-wick and 
look at it. 

“Tt is odd and old; I will give you five francs 
for it,” he said, as he blew the light out. 

Faello answered, “It is not to be sold.” 

“Nonsense,” said the man; “it is of no use 
hanging there; say ten.” 

Faello shook his head. 

The man slowly bid twenty, twenty-five, thirty, 
forty, and so on, till in half an hour’s time he 
reached the offer of a sum of one hundred francs. 
“A hundred francs!” Faello shivered with long- 
ing. It would buy a mule. But he still shook 
his head and answered, “It is not to be sold.” 
The man flung himself out of the door in a fury 
and fume. 

He was an antiquity-dealer from the city, and 
had recognized the plate as old Urbin ware of 
the finest sort and design. 

“ The wooden-headed young madman !” said the 
dealer, with the favorite Tuscan curse. “ What 
can he want with a Marriage Plate on his wall ? 
May an apoplexy take him !” 

But no apoplexy took Faello, although he went 
down through the dust in the torrid heats of the 
summer every day, and only lived on a lump of 
bread and an onion, and a cupful of bad mezzo- 
vino. Even these he could ill afford, for the pre- 
vious autumn’s vintage had been a bad one, and 
the best of wine was a franc a flask, which means 
that it is only for the rich. 

It was a very curious thing, but after that deal- 
er had gone away in dudgeon, several other peo- 
ple came to ask to look at the Marriage Plate, 
and offered various sums to part with it. It 
never occurred to Faello that the dealer might 
have sent them, but he felt the temptation sore- 
ly. The mule was but a poor beast which he 
hired, and the hire of it ran away with nearly all 
his gains; but he gave them all the same an- 
swer, and when he knelt and said his Aves by 
his grandmother’s unmarked grave, in the little 
white-walled burial-place on the hill, he could 
say with a clear conscience, “ Nonna mia, sia con- 
tenta.” 

The master potter’s daughter used to go to the 
burial-place also, for her mother lay there. Once 
or twice Faello saw her and lifted his hat to her, 
she being one of his employer’s family; but he 
did not dare look at her; as he did it that once, 
he felt his heart beat so that he could scarcely 
breathe. A little later on he ventured, in her 
absence, to lay some blue lilies on her mother’s 
grave; he wondered if she knew who put them 
there—but how should she know? The blue 
lilies had no tongue. 

She never spoke to him: she only spoke to 
Pastore, who, since she had patted him that one 
day, always ran up to her whenever he saw her 
near, 

“Dea is a pretty girl, and will have a nice 
nest-egg for her dower,” Faello heard the neigh- 
bors say once in the evening-time, when work 
was done and the stars were out, and those stars 
of earth, the fire-flies, were illumining hill and 
dale, and clustering in the corn. 

“ Ay, she is a pretty girl,” said another. “They 
do talk of Tista up yonder for her.” 

Gian Battista was a young Fattore, comely and 
well to do, who rode fine frisking horses, and in 
winter wore velveteen and in summer white jean 
clothes; he had his home at a gray old tower on 
a neighboring hill, and was the dandy and hero 
of the district. 

Faello, listening, felt as if all the light of the 
stars and the fire-flies went out, and left the whole 
earth gray and dark. Yet what was it to him? 
Whether for Gian Battista or not, Dea could never 
be for himself: Dea, with her soft forget-me-not 
eyes, and her blonde tresses, and her string of 
pearls at her throat, and her dower of a good 
five thousand francs, not to speak of linen. 

His fate would always be to see her go by his 
house—just that and nothing more. 

He had to keep the wolf from the door, and the 
soup pot full for the five little hungry mouths. 

Her father even never noticed him, except to 
leave him a rough order, or pay him on a Satur- 
day night. Faello was one of the carters—noth- 
ing more. Ser Baldassare lived in a house with 
green blinds, and wore a gold watch, and was 
quite a great man, as greatness is counted up at 
Impruneta. People said he could fill a dozen of 
his own big red pots with French bank-notes, and 
not be poor; but perhaps this was exaggeration. 

Anyhow, he was a very great man in the eyes 
of Faello, who humbly carried into the town for 
him those huge round-bellied jars, and earthen 
pots as big as brewers’ vats in England, which 
made so brave a fortune for Dea and her three 
brothers. 

It was a lovely summer-time, warm, of course, 
but refreshed with heavy rains often at night-fall. 
All the harvests were abundant—wheat, oats, and 
barley; hay was cut several times, and the prom- 
ises of vine and olive alike were good for the fu- 
ture. But the plenty around did not cross Fael- 
lo’s threshold. 

Since Giudetta had died there seemed no end 
to the troubles of the poor little household. Can- 
dida, the eldest, fell sick almost to death of the 
ball in the throat (diphtheria), and when, at last, 
she recovered, was weak and useless, and said 
that if she had had the necklace that had gone 
down the well her throat never would have been 
bad: she was not of a very logical brain, and 
loved a little bit of finery, being pretty, and fif- 
teen years old. The pig that had been ill so long 
at last made its mind up and died ; five hens were 
stolen from the hen-roost one early — ere 
Pastore and Faello had got a mile away down 
the road; little Toinetta broke her ankle climb- 
ing up a cherry-tree ; and the three middle ones, 
left under this burden of sickness and work, kept 
the house but ill, and found the washing of linen, 
and the cleaning of floors, and the various daily 
tasks all too much for them. When Faello came 
home at sunset he had to set to and sweep, and 
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hoe the plot of ground, and even go and wash his 
own shirts at the women’s washing tank, which 
more than all made him ashamed, because he felt 
so ridiculous. The neighbors, indeed, were not 
unkind, but Giudetta had been always called a 
proud stomach, as Faello was called after her, 
and pride, when you are poor, is a thing nobody 
ever can forgive you-—very naturally. 

Now and then Faello looked reproachfully up 
at the-Marriage Plate, which was always to bring 
them fair fortune, and never did so, But to take 
it down and sell it never occurred to him for an 
instant. He would as soon have thought of tear- 
ing open his granddame’s coffin to take the mar- 
riage ring off her finger and the linen shroud off 
her limbs. 

Sometimes when he was hoeing, or was wash- 
ing at the tank in the red glow of evening, he 
would see Gian Battista go by on his brave gray 
horse, and would hear people laugh and cry, 
“ Ay, ay; he goes courting to Ser Baldassare ; 
he knows the way to win Dea.” 

Then Faello’s heart would sink as a stone sinks 
in deep waters, and it would seem to him for a 
moment as if he never could bear the many bur- 
dens of his life. But such moments passed; in 
the morning he would go to work again; he was 
brave, and by nature patient. 

One day in hot August he rose as usual, and 
went and got into his cart as the first tinge of 
rose blushed in the east above the opposite mount- 
ain. Pastore jumped on him as they went forth 
to their labor; hungry, both of them, for they 
never ate till mid-day, and then not one-half that 
either needed. Faello went to the potter’s yard 
and found an unusually large load awaiting him 
there. There had come a great order for flower- 
pots, large and small, from a nursery garden down 
in the city. There was also another errand. 

The foreman gave him a little packet sealed. 

“Tt is all notes,” he said; “you are to pay 
them into the bank: the master knows you are 
honest, so he is not afraid to trust you. Pay them 
in as soon as you get to the town and have deliv- 
ered the vases.” 

Faello colored with pleasure; it was the first 
kindly word of recognition of his honesty that 
Ser Baldassare had ever given him, and the pot- 
ter was Dea’s father. With a lighter heart than 
he had known for days and months, Faello crack- 
ed his whip in the air and started off beside his 
mule; Pastore running foremost, as his habit 
was—a big snowy curly form bounding about in 
the soft light of the daybreak. 

Faello felt almost happy. It seemed almost 
like being nearer Dea to think that her father 
would trust him with the money that all Impru- 
neta was aware the potter loved better, as some 
said, than his very soul itself, and very much bet- 
ter than his daughter. 

The sun beamed out in all its glory, and the 
golden light of it spread itself over all the vast- 
ness of Val d’Arno; the chimes of the Certasa 
rung for the first mass; Faello fell on his knees 
in the dust by a way-side cross, said a prayer, and 
rose almost happy. 

Pastore, pausing as he prayed, leaped on him 
when he rose. Faello kissed him. 

“Tt is nothing to be honest,” said Faello to his 
dog; “but, oh, dear Pastore, it seems such a 
great thing when people are so good as to praise 
you because you are!” 

Pastore trotted onward, waving the white plume 
of his tail, perhaps thinking that dogs are always 
honest, but do not get very much credit or com- 
fort for it from those they serve. 

As the day was fully up they reached the town 
—empty, silent, full of long shadows, with the 
fragrance as of a garden in it every where, from 
the bundles of carnations and roses and wall-flow- 
ers placed at all the street corners, waiting for 
the buyers that would come out a little later. 

Faello and Pastore stopped a moment to drink 
a draught of water at the big bronze trough at 
the end of the Canto di Bargo San Jaccopo, and 
then took their cart-load across the city to the 
place of its destination. By the time the vases 
were all unloaded it was eleven o'clock ; both dog 
and youth felt sore pangs of hunger. 

“We will pay the money into the bank, and 
then eat, Pastore,” said Faello, and went leisurely 
with his emptied cart back again through the town 
to the place of business which he had been bid- 
den to seek. He left Pastore on guard, as usual, 
at the head of the mule, and entered the glass 
doors of the bank. 

They made him wait some time up on a second 
floor, shut up in a close little room; they were 
busy, for it was a market-day, and they kept him 
nigh three-quarters of an hour while they wrote 
out the receipt of the notes he had brought. Fa- 
ello felt the time very long; it was suffocatingly 
hot in this room, hotter than in the streets, and 
he was very hungry, and felt sorry for poor Pas- 
tore sitting down on the scorching stones with 
an empty stomach in the blazing sun. Still he 
was not uneasy; the cart and mule were safe, for 
none would touch them with the dog there on 
guard. 

When at last they told him he might go, and 
gave him his receipt for Ser Baldassare, it was 
full noon, and an August noon in the streets is 
good neither for man nor beast. 

He hurried lightly down the stairs, and ran out, 
joyous to be free ; but at the threshold he stopped 
stupidly, and stared up the street and down. Pas- 
tore was not there, neither was the mule or the 
cart. 

He thought he must be dreaming ; that the hot 
air had made him blind and dizzy. Then he put 
his hand to his mouth, and shouted the dog’s 
name again and again and again. 

A shoe-black, who was dozing near in a little 
niche under some shade, was wakened by the 
noise, and came and shook him by the arm. 

“Do not yell like that, boy; they will take you 
up too. They lassoed your dog half an hour ago.” 

“What!” said Faello, with a shriek that seemed 
to him to wrench his very life out with it. 


The shoe-black nodded. 

“They lassoed him. You know the law—no 
dogs loose in the streets. They came up behind 
him and—phew! the thing was round his neck 
and he throttled and on his back before you 
could whistle. They do it always, you know. 
Don’t look like that! He was alive when they 
hauled him in the barrow.” 

“ And the cart—the mule!” stammered Faello. 
“ Oh, somebody walked off with them, once the 
dog was gone. I saw it all, but it was no busi- 
ness of mine. Why, how you look !” 

The voice of Faello rang down the emptiness 
of the street in a pitiless scream. 

“Pastore! Pastore! my dog, my friend, my 
brother! Oh, the fiends!” 

“Quiet,” said the shoe-black. “If you call 
names they will arrest you. They took my boy 
up the other day for wrestling a bit to save his 
dog. Don’t make a noise, but run; they won’t 
have killed him yet, most likely, though he was 
half strangled as it was, poor brute. Run!” 

The man told him where to go, and Faello ran 
with bare trembling feet on the burning stones. 
The loss of his mule and his cart he had forgot- 
ten. He tore through the city like a madman. 

It was the intense dry pitiless heat of the August 
mid-day, which drives all creatures within-doors, 
and the whole town was as quiet as a grave-yard, 
and all the shutters were closed as for a death. 
The rays beat on his bare neck, and the pave- 
ment blistered his bare feet, but he took no heed. 
He only thought of his lost friend. 

When at length he came to the place which the 
shoe-black had bidden him seek, he looked like a 
mad dog himself; his eyes were blood-shot, his 
tongue clove to his mouth, his lips were covered 
with thin white foam. He beat on the doors with 
both hands. 

“My dog! my dog! I am come for my dog!” 

The doors opened slowly ; an official, angry and 
stern, looked out, and asked how he dared invade 
their rest like that. A bare-footed boy, dusty and 
ragged, is never a creature that commends itself 
to the Law. 

“ You stole my dog ; you strangled him !” cried 
Faello, fairly beside himself. “They say he is 
here. I will see him, or I will kill you every one! 
Let me in! let me in! I am come for my dog!” 

“ Get out, fool, or I will give you to the guards,” 
said the jack-in-office, and kicked his foot off the 
sill, and shut the doors again. Faello beat on 
them with all his might. 

“Thieves! assassins! stranglers! Let me in! 
let me in! What right have you to touch my 
dog? He was doing his duty; he was guarding 
my cart. You murder him, and the cart is stol- 
en. Listen! listen! listen! I love him better 
than myself. He hungers with me, and plays 
with me, and we are brothers. How dare you 
touch him? You lassoed him. O dear God! to 
think of it! Oh, my dog! my dog! Listen: 
I will do any work you like for you if you will 
just let me see my dog. You shall put me in 
prison if you will only let me take his place, and 
send him home to the children. Will you? will 
you? Do you hear?” 

But his cries were only echoed dully back by 
the closed door and the dead-wall—emblems of the 
human cowardice and the human injustice that 
make a hell of earth for earth’s dumb creatures. 

He beat at the wood and the stone, and wept to 
it, and prayed to it, and cursed it, and then stood 
dumb and stupid, the sun beating down on his 
head. 

“What shall I do?” he muttered. “O dear 
San Rocco! you love dogs. Help Pastore! help 
him! help him! help him !” 

Then all grew dark, and he fell down, and the 
vertical rays beating on him seemed to dart like 
fire through his brain. 

When he awoke again to the light of day, he 
had been drawn into the shade of an archway, 
and the shoe-black was bending over him. 

“T thought I would follow you; I am glad I 
did,” said the shoe-black. “Are you better? It 
was the sun. Cover your neck at the back; you 
look stupid.” 

“The dog,” muttered Faello between his dry 
lips, and staggered up on to his feet. 

“You should have come and asked humbly; 
they would have let you in then. What is the use 
of calling them names? They are too strong for 
us. They are the right side of the door, and we 
are the wrong. Only that it is noon, and not a 
guard about, they would have put you in prison 
for all those words. Oh yes! a blacksmith that 
I know, he is in for three weeks because he helped 
a fine black dog to slip out of the lasso. He had 
never set eyes on the beast before, but he felt 
sorry. Oh yes! these are fine times; this is the 
freedom, you know, we old fellows fought for. 
Lord! the fools we were to fire a shot! Every 
bullet then brings us a tax now. Fine times! 
Wait you a bit here—keep in the shade: you 
look blind still, boy. I know your dog; I will 
go see if he be alive.” 

Faello leaned his back against the archway, 
and waited; his brain seemed all on fire, and 
spinning like a woman’s wheel. If he had been 
shown then the men who had taken his dog, he 
would have leaped on them and killed them. Pet- 
ty laws breed great crimes. Few rulers, big or 
little, remember that. 

After moments that seemed to him years, the 
shoe-black returned. 

“ He is alive,” he said, quickly; “ but he looks 
bad, and they have muzzled him. They think 
him dangerous. They will kill him at night if 
he be not bought back, poor brute!” 

Faello moaned aloud. 

“They want five-and-twenty francs for contra- 
vention, and five-and-twenty more because he bit 
them before the rope was quite tight. You will 
not get him back for less.” 

“ And I have not fifty centimes upon earth !” 

Faello’s head fell on his chest, and he sobbed 
bitterly. The shoe-black shrugged his shoulders, 





and stood silent, 


“Tt is freedom,” he said at last; “it is what 
we fought for, we wiseacres.” 
Faello did not hear him. Every muscle and 
nerve of his body were quivering. 
His dog would die for want of fifty francs! 
“Can not you get the money, since you take it 
so to heart ?”’ said the shoe-black. Then he low- 
ered his voice, and added, “ They want to kill him 
—that is it: you see he is afine dog, A surgeon 
has had his eye on him some time; the surgeon 
means to get him and cut him up alive, or burn 
him to death, after gouging out his eyes. They 
think to find God in that way, those gentlemen.” 
Faello gave one shrill weak cry, like a wound- 
ed hare’s; then, fleet as the hare, he wrenched 
himself out of the man’s grasp, and tore once 
more across the wide white waste of the sun- 
parched streets and squares. 
The strength of lions seemed to have flowed 
back into his veins. 
‘ “The devils! oh, the devils !” he moaned as he 
ew. 
He had no clear-shaped thought of what to do, 
but he said to himself that he would have that fifty 
francs that day if he seized the silver off a church 
altar, or dashed his hand through a goldsmith’s 
window. He would try all honest ways first, but 
if they failed he would go to the galleys himself 
sooner than let Pastore go to the torture. 
Suddenly a hope flashed across him: would 
Ser Baldassare lend it ? 
He had not touched bit or drop since the pre- 
vious night; his clothes were wet with sweat as 
with water; he saw the blinding dust of the road 
through dizzy eyes; the nerves of his temples 
were beating like sledge-hammers, but he held 
on straight along the road, which he knew so 
well that he could have traversed it blindfold, 
with that strength of desperation which sustains 
the panting stag and the jaded fox as they race 
before the hunters. 

How he returned to the village he never could 
tell; he ran and walked, ran and walked, alter- 
nately, as a sleep-walker might ina dream. But 
go as fast as he would, it was four by the clock 
when he reached Impruneta, and staggered into 
the yard of the master potter. 

“Could he see Ser Baldassare ?” 

He had never in all his life asked such a thing 
before. ‘He has lost the money,” thought the 
foreman, and ran and called Ser Baldassare, as 
he never would have done for any lesser woe. 

“You scoundrel! you have lost the money! 
To the Preture you shall go!” cried the potter, 
rushing out with face of purple. Faello put his 
hand in his belt and pulled out the banker’s re- 
ceipt. The potter snatched at it suspiciously, 
read, and, satisfied, grumbled angrily. Why had 
he been frightened all for nothing ? 

Faello, with a few gasped words, told his tale, 
the great tears rolling down his cheeks and sti- 
fling his voice, and ended with a piteous prayer 
to be lent the fifty francs. 

“Oh, dear master,” he moaned, as he sank on 
his knees in the dust, “if it were any thing for 
myself, I would not dare to pray for it; but it is 
for Pastore—the innocent soul; the dear, tender, 
honest, loyal thing that loves me as my sisters 
never can. Oh, dear master, Pastore is nine years 
old. All these years he has guarded your vases 
in the town, summer and winter, waiting for me; 
and will you let him be tortured to death when 
you can save him? Oh, master, master, I will 
work every night, every feast-day, every holy-day, 
till I have made the money up to you. The saints 
will not be angry; they will know very well why 
I doit. Oh, hear me, pray! lend me the money, 
and I will slave for you, do the mule’s work as 
well as my own—any thing, any thing, any thing! 
They will torture him to-night if you do not.” 

He paused suddenly, his great eyes, swimming 
and agonized, fastened on the face of his em- 
ployer; hanging breathless on the answer of the 
mute lips as for his own sentence of life or death. 

Ser Baldassare pursed his mouth and was silent ; 
then he smiled a little. 

“There are plenty of dogs: you can get another, 
No; I can not give a lad like you such a sum.” 

Faello, withaut a word, rose to his feet, stagger- 
ed a little, and went out of the yard. 

“ A likely story!” said the foreman, with a sneer. 
“The boy has been drinking in Florence.” 

Faello, staggering still, went out of the gates 
into the road. The heat had lessened somewhat 
with the passing of noon, but hot, sickly vapors 
were in the air; the cloudless sky was of a pal- 
lid, unnatural hue; not a leaf moved or a bird 
sung on the parched trees; there was only the 
noisy monotonous hum of the tree-crickets that 
never ceased, and was like the din of machine 

wheels. 

Faello stood still, and looked up with his smart- 
ing blood-shot eyes at the pale heavens. He was 
a pious, tender, God-fearing lad, but as he stood 
there he doubted God. He might have done some 
desperate thing, for the law, perhaps, makes more 
criminals than it cures; but at that moment a 
hand touched his, and starting and looking down, 
he saw Dea. 

“T have only five francs; but pray take them,” 
she murmured, as she slid the money toward his 
fingers. “Tell me, could you not sell that plate 
they call a Marriage Plate ?” 

Faello drew a shuddering sigh. So deep was 
his musing, so utterly was his heart with his im- 
prisoned and martyred dumb friend, that the pres- 
ence and touch even of Dea could produce no 
emotion inhim. He was in the desolate abstrac- 
tion of an overwhelming grief. 

“The Marriage Plate!” he echoed. 
promised never to move it—I promised.” 

“But she said, ‘unless God were to wish it.’ 
Your sisters told me so. God would wish it now,” 
murmured the girl ; then, hearing a step, fled away 
back to her father’s house. 

Faello stood alone, her little five-franc note curl- 
ed in the palm of his hand. 

God would wish it now. 


“But I 





He muttered the words to himself again and 








again. Oh, if he could but be sure! He tried 
to think, and see whether this were but a tempta- 
tion assailing him, or whether the voice of Dea 
had been as the voice of an angel. 

He prayed in dumb inarticulate fashion, as 
Pastore himself might have prayed, to have light 
shed on him to see his path aright. He dropped 
down a moment on 4 way-side stone, and covered 
his face and tried to think. 

Yes, surely God would wish it. Surely God 
would desire him to save the life of an honest, 
innocent living creature from the most hellish 
torments of man, rather than desire him to keep 
the mere empty form ofa soulless promise. Sure- 
ly the dead would wish it too. 

She saw him now—that Faello believed as he 
believed that the sun shone upon him. She would 
not be angered ; she would not think it disobedi- 
ence. She had said, “unless God were to wish 
it.” And God must wish it now; God, who had 
made Pastore, and must have some little love for 
him, some little heed. 

Faello rose to his feet. 

His face was as white as the dust beneath him, 
but his resolve was taken. 

“T shall do right; God must wish it,” he said 
in his heart, and felt in a dull, vague way that if 
God did not, His service had little worth in it and 
little truth. 

Then he went straight to his home, seized the 
Marriage Plate from the place where it had hung 
for a century, and carried it with him into the 
openair. At any other time a terrible fear would 
have prevented uim from touching that sacred 
thing; but now all his mind and heart and soul 
were with his doomed friend. He had room for 
no other remembrance. 

Yet as he passed the threshold he uncovered 
his head and crossed himself. “ Nonna mia, you 
are not angry, nor God either? The saints send 
me that I be in time!” 

How he reached Florence he never knew. Show- 
ing the plate to a man who had a fleet horse, he 
was taken in by the man and the horse to the 
town as fast as the wind would have blown, but 
he had no consciousness of what he did or how 
he went. 

He made his way straight to the dealer, and 
laid the Marriage Plate down before him. 

“Here it is,” he muttered; “give me your hun- 
dred francs.” 

A person standing near stretched his hand out 
and took the plate before the dealer could. 

“T will have it, but it is worth much more, 
surely. Wait a while—” 

“ Not a moment—the hundred franes !” 

“Ts the boy honest?” murmured the person 
who ail the while held the plate. 

“Quite. The plate is his own.” 

The other drew out a hundred frances in gold, 
and looked curiously at Faello. Faello snatched 
them, and flew as a swallow flies, straight through 
the town to the dog prison. 

Again he beat on the doors and shouted aloud ; 
but this time the doors unclosed and let him en- 
ter, for this time he cried, “ Let me in: I bring 
the money !” 

It is the open, sesame, of the world. 

In another moment, weeping and laughing, he 
held Pastore against his breast, and bathed with 
his happy tears the dog’s wounds. 

Faello was carried home by the shoe-black in- 
sensible, and Pastore lay on the straw of the cart 
at his feet and on the pallet of his bed that night. 

It was many weeks before the lad was well 
again ; the sun had struck him. 

When he could rise at last, the great heat had 
passed, the earth was moist and green, the woods 
rejoiced, and the vines were heavy with purpling 
grapes. He stood at his door and held the dog’s 
head against him, and thought how lovely life was. 

“We shall have to work very hard, Pastore,” 
he murmured. “The cart is stolen; there is the 
stolen mule too to pay for; the medicines wil! 
have cost a great deal, and the children must owe 
to the baker. Never mind; we are together. I 
am young, and it will soon be allright again. Oh, 
my dog! my dear dog !” 

And then, with a sudden blush, he thought of 
Dea—Dea, whose little five-franc note he had 
unconsciously kept clasped in his hand all the 
while, so that it had come home with him, and 
throughout his illness could not any way be loos- 
ened out of his grasp. 

At that moment there approached him the 
stranger who had bought his Marriage Plate. The 
stranger greeted him with courtesy and gentle- 
ness, and brought the Urbino Plate back with him, 

“You sold this for a necessity ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Have you any idea of its value?” 

“T thought it of none.” 

The stranger smiled, and turning the back of 
the plate, showed him four letters placed thus: 

V 


0 F 
F 
and a date, 1538. 
“Tt is the work of Orazio Fontane, of Castel 
Durante,” he said. “The name tells you noth- 


ing. Well, he was a great man, the greatest of 
all the pottery painters of Urbino in a long past 


time. The plate is worth fifteen hundred francs, 
I am not a dealer. I bring you the sum that is 
just. For the rest, I have heard your story. I 


am a foreigner; but I am much attached to your 
country, and I have estates close by here. I will 
find you a good post; you will live on my lands, 
and Pastore shall have no need to risk his life in 
the city.” 

Faello listened stupefied. 

Misfortune he could understand; but this !— 

When the truth, in all its ecstasy, broke at last 
upon him, his face shone like the light of the 
morning. 

“God did wish it!’ he cried aloud. 


Two years later he married Dea, and Pastore 





headed the wedding procession 
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Winter Bonnets, Figs. 1-4. 


Fig. 1.—Btack Vetver Bonyer. This bonnet has a high crown and a 
broad brim turned down at the left side, and caught up in a revers on the 
right side, faced with velvet, and edged all around with a satin piping. 
the joining seam of the pleated crown is a velvet bandeau. 
shaped brim is trimmed with a sixfold bow of black satin ribbon, fastened 
at the middle with a jet agrafe. Besides this the bonnet is trimmed with 


black ostrich feathers, 

Fig. 2.—Biackx anp TiLLEvL Gros 
Gra AND Satin Bonner. This black 
gros grain bonnet has a low crown and 
a brim slashed at the right side and 
turned up in a revers. The brim is 
faced with tilleul satin, 
and is bordered with 
beaded black braid 
three - quarters of an 
inch wide, and with 
bead fringe. The 
crown of the bonnet is 
trimmed with grelots 
of similar beads. The 
trimming in front con- 
sists of loops and ends 
of black olive green 
and tilleul striped satin 
ribbon, and two ostrich 
feathers shaded in the 
same colors. At the 
side on the brim are 
loops of similar rib- 
bon, which is continued 
to form strings in the 
back underneath the 
brim. 

Fig. 3.—Brown VEL- 
vet Bonner. The 
crown and brim of 
this bonnet are faced 
smoothly with velvet. 
On the brim is a gath- 
ered strip of brown 
gros grain, which forms 
a second brim. Brown 
satin ribbons cover the 
seam made by setting 
this strip on. Bows 


of similar ribbon, two Fig. 2.—Btack axp Tittevt Gros Grain 
AND Satin Bonner. 


brown wings, a hum- 
ming - bird, forget - me- 
nots, and rose-buds 
form the trimming in 
front. In the back is 
a rosette of yellow sat- 
in ribbon. Loops of 
similar ribbon trim the 
band of brown velvet. 
Fig. 4.—Bivre VEL- 
vet Bonner. The brim 
of this bonnet is slash- 
ed in the neck, and is 
carried up over the 
crown as seen in the il- 
lustration. It is faced 
with blue velvet, and 
is edged with six pip- 
ings of satin. The 
bonnet is covered with blue vel- 
vet, which is sewed flat on the 
brim in front, and then arranged 
in the guise of a turban, as shown 
by the illustration. The length- 
ened brim separates the velvet 
on the crown. The end of the 
band is covered with a light blue 
ostrich feather, which falls to- 
ward the back, and is fastened 
in front with a blue changeable bird and a bow with 
ends of dark blue satin ribbon. The inside of the 
brim is faced with a shirring of light blue gros grain. 
In the middle of the back are double loops of light 
and dark blue ribbon. <A bow of light blue ribbon 
finishes the pleats at the left side of the bonnet. 


Embroidered Shoe Bag, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus shoe bag is made of white and écru striped 
drilling, lined with brown carriage leather, and 
trimmed with embroidery. Cord loops are set at the 
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Fig. 2.—Borprer ror Suor Bae, Fic. 1.—Pornt 
Russe Emproiwery. 


sides by which to hang it at the foot of the bed. For 
the back of the bag cut of brown carriage leather one 
piece thirty-three inches and three-quarters wide and 
twenty-eight inches and seven-eighths high, which is 
folded to half its length, the fold forming the upper 
edge. To make the six pockets on the back cut of drill- 
ing one piece fifty-seven inches and three-quarters wide 
and eleven inches and a quarter high, and of carriage 
leather lining one piece of the same width and fourteen 
inches high. Cut the lining into six equal scallops on 
the upper edge, and bind them with blue worsted braid. 
Baste the lining on the material so that it overlaps the 
latter on the upper edge in the manner of a revers, lay 
the double material in six box pleats, each four inches 
and seven-eighths wide, on the under edge, baste the 
pockets on the back, stitch on worsted braid three- 
quarters of an inch wide in vertical lines between the 
single pleats of the material, and fold down the scal- 
loped edge of the lining on the outside in a revers. 
The seam on the outside is covered with similar worsted 
braid, which is continued along the hem on the upper 
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Figs. 1-3.—Lapies’ Sick Stockings. 
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7. Fig. 7—MonoGraM FOR FURES, ETC. 
LINGERIE. 


edge of the back. The blue braid is embroidered with 
double herring-bone stitches of olive crewel worsted, 
and with knotted stitches of yellow and coral red worst- 
ed. The flap requires a piece of drilling thirty-four 
inches and a half wide and twelve inches high, and a 
piece of carriage leather lining of the same size. The 
drilling is embroidered in the design Fig. 2. For this 


Fig. 1.—Emsrowerep Suoz Bac.—[See Fig. 2.] 


wide. 






Fig. 3.—Brown VeLvet Bonnet. 





Fig. 1-3.—Lapies’ Kip anp Sik Groves. 
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embroidery run blue worsted braid through the middle of the strip of white 
drilling, and on each side of this set on écru braid a quarter of an inch 
The blue braid is embroidered to match the front, and the éeru 
braid is fastened on the foundation with a double cross seam of dark 
brown and yellow worsted. The intervals are covered with horizontal 
threads of blue worsted. Going forward always catch two threads at the 
middle evith a button-hole stitch of red worsted, and going back wind the 
threads which lie loose on the foundation with similar worsted. The outer 
edge of the écru braid is finished with cross stitches of coral red worsted. 
After finishing the embroidered borders set in the lining, and cut away 


the double layer of material 
between the borders in right 
angles so as to form tabs. Edge 
the flap with embroidered blue 
worsted braid, and join it with 
the back. Through the under 
end of the latter run a 
thin cane rod. In the 
hem at the top fasten 
a cane rod three-quar- 
ters of an inch in di 
ameter, notch the ends 
of the rod all around, 
and furnish them with 
worsted balls. For the 
large balls take ‘two 
round pieces of card- 
board each two inches 
and seven-eighths in 
diameter, which are cut 
out in the centre cn 
inch and a quarter in 
diameter. Having laid 
these parts on each oth- 
er, wind the double 
ring first with olive 
green worsted, and then 
always alternately with 
four threads of coral 
red and four threads 
of yellow worsted, the 
ends of which are knot- 
Mi wz ted together and cut 
K\\\ Wt off. Finally, wind the 
\\ ii) iH i | ring with blue worsted, 
leaving an opening of 
suitable size to slip 
through the cane rod. 
Cut through the worst- 
ed loops (as shown 
by Figs. 2 and 3 of 
Garden Basket, on 
page 204 of Harper's 
Bazar, No. 138, Vol. 
VIL), tie the bunch 
of worsted between 
both rings above 
the notch, by which 
means the rod is also 
fastened, remove the 
eard-board, and cut 
the worsted _ balls 
even. To hang up 
the bag set loops of 
blue worsted cord on 
the ends of the rod, 
and join them as 
shown by the illus- 
tration with small 
worsted balls made 
in the same manner 
as the large balls. 


Ladies’ Silk 
Stockings, Figs. 
1- 


} 


Tue stocking at the 
left is of woven blue silk, and is embroidered in open- 
work with silk of the same color. 

The stocking at the right, of brown silk, is embroider- 
ed in chain stitch with pink, olive, and blue shaded silk. 

The stocking in the middle is of woven red silk, and 
is embroidered in satin stitch in various colors. 


Point Russe Border for Bags. 
To work this border, on a foundation of blue linen 
run écru braid an inch wide, and on this fasten white 


ZIBIIFIBBBIBITII BOBBITT LEE 


ERS ELA PELREE TEE EEE 


Pornt Russe Borper ror Baas. 


mignardise with point Russe, chain, and knotted stitch- 
es of red and blue cotton. Besides this, apply white 
serpentine braid and soutache to the foundation with 
point Russe and chain stitches of blue and red cotton, 
and embroider the intervals with interlaced chain stitch- 
es of blue and white cotton. 


Agrafe for Bows, Coiffures, etc. 
Tuts agrafe is made in the shape of an arrow, of ox- 
idized silver, and is ornamented with turquoises or otl- 
er stones. 


Ladies’ Kid and Silk Gloves, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue upper glove, of white kid, has a top of pink kid, 
and is embroidered on the back of the hand in chain 
stitch with pink and white silk in a simple pattern of 
diverging lines. 

The next glove, of light gray kid, is embroidered in 
chain stitch with yellow and blue silk, in a floral de- 
sign, as shown by the illustration. 

The middle glove is of woven blue silk, without any 
embroidery whatever. 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wu118s.—Jerome Bonaparte was the husband of 
Madame Patterson-Bonaparte, of Baltimore. Harper 
& Brothers publish Abbott's Life of Cleopatra and 
Plutarch’s Lives. The first costs $1; the second, $2. 

8. H. M.—We can not give addresses in this column. 
An author may usually be reached by addressing him 
in the care of his publishers. 

Mus. 8S. B.—The patterns on our Supplement are de- 
signed to fit persons of average size. It is safer with 
these, as with patterns of all kinds, to cut them of 
muslin, and adjust them to fit the figure before cutting 
the outside. 

J. H. M. any E. E. B.—A gentleman should always 
lift his hat on meeting a lady. 

Avoturr Sunsoriver.—It would be proper for you 
to wear your wedding dress at a party given on the 
tenth anniversary of your marriage. 

Ienoranor.—Any druggist will supply you with the 
materials you want. 

Rvs.—Your gray samples are very suitable for a trav- 
elling dress. Have a long simply shaped polonaise 
buttuned down the front with smoked-pear] buttons, 
and edged with a narrow piping fold of black. Then 
have a walking jacket of the same, warmly lined with 
flannel and trimmed as simply as the polonaise. The 
ekirt may be all of black or of gray silk, or else the 
ekirt itself may be silk, with a narrow knife-pleating 
of the wool goods, headed by a wide bias fold of the 
same. A felt bonnet with a coronet of shaded gray 
feathers will complete the toilette. 

A Reaper.—Dark tinted smoked-pearl buttons are 
more used than any other kind for wool dresses. 
Basques and polonaises are equally fashionable. 

Reaver.—Heavy silk under-wear is as warm as flan- 
nel. It does not suit every one, but is often recom- 
mended by physicians for special cases. It has a great 
deal of electricity, and is liked on that account. 

J. T.—We do not care to commend one brand of 
muslin above another. You must use your own judg- 
ment in selecting heavy muslin for drawers and for 
winter night dresses. Thinner qualities that are 
scarcely more than cambric are worn in chemises by 
many ladies all the year; others prefer heavy French 
percales. Get sheer muslin for petticoats, as it retains 
starch better than that more closely woven. 

Miss Motty.—Your brocaded sample of silk is a very 
stylish pattern, and will look well made up in con- 
junction with plain black silk. The trimming may be 
fringe or lace, but if economy is necessary, a simple 
piping is sufficient. 

Mrs. L. L.—A band of galloon, a knife-pleating of 
Bilk, or else fringe, will trim your green cashmere over- 
skirt stylishly. 

Miss A. A.—We do not reply by mail to inquiries 
about matters of the toilette. Your ideas about the 
costume are good, and the suggestion about changing 
the polonaise pattern can be easily carried out. 

Sreapy Reapxr.—A number of the Bazar containing 
advice to ladies about outfits for a trip to Europe will 
be sent you for 10 cents. Harper's Guide to Europe, in 
three volumes, costs $3 a volume, or $7 for the three 
volumes bound in one. 

Mrs. M.—You will find details about making black 
silk basques in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 3, 
Vol. XL 

Sunsorruezrs.—Lace mitts are as fashionable this win- 
ter as white kid gloves for evening toilettes. White 
or colored mitts are preferred to black, though the 
latter are much used in very fine qualities. They have 
a thumb, but no fingers, and must be very long. 

Youre Morner.—White is most fashionable for lit- 
tle girls, but boys of two years are now wearing long 
princesse coats with kilted backs of dark blue basket 
cloth, brown, gray, or pale blue. There are excellent 
designs in late numbers of the Bazar for the dresses 
of little children. 

A Scssontser.—The low-brimmed toques that come 
down on the forehead are worn by ladies who have 
long faces. The articles entitled “The Art of Beauty” 
have been published in book form, and will be sent 
from this office on receipt of $1 75. Have crackers, 
pickles, cheese, and coffee served with oysters. 

T. L. M.—We should be glad to oblige you, but it is 
quite impossible to give addresses in this column. 

C. G.—We can not spare room in this coluian to give 
the orthography of words which can be found in any 
good dictionary. 

Texas.—You will find fall instructions about china 
painting in Harper’s Bazar, Nos. 19, 33, and 36, Vol. X. 

We Grets.—Shaw!l straps will be found in No. 28, 
Vol. VIL, of the Bazar. 

Mas. C. B.—Handsome tapestry designs for lambre- 
quins were given in Nos. 21 and 52, Vol. IV., of the Ba- 
zar, and an illustration of a lambrequin made of reps 
will be found in Bazar No. 44, Vol. X. We have also 
frequently published designs for lambrequins in net- 
ting, darned lace, etc. 

Marrua.—MSS, should be done up flat, and not roll- 
ed. Commercial note-paper is a convenient -sized 
sheet. We know nothing more about the dance than 
Hans Breitmann has told you. 

E, J. F.—The Bazar has always discountenanced the 
custom of boring the ears as a relic of barbarism, but, 
not being an absolute lawgiver, has no power to do 
more. 

Perpiexep.—An article on mourning dress publish- 
ed in the New York Fashions of a late number of the 
Bazar wili give you the information yon want. 

Jexny Wren.—You will find many patterns for 
dressing dolls in back numbers of the Bazar. 

“ Danseuse.”—Low slippers or ties of silk like the 
dress, with stockings of the same color, are most used 
for dancing at present, though white kid slippers and 
boots are by no means discarded. White matelassée 
silk is used for the most elegant opera cloaks, but if 
you can not afford this, get white, cream-colored, or 
else pale blue camel’s-hair. You will find the brocaded 
camel's-hair very handsome, especially that in which 
threads of gilt or silver are introduced. The trimming 
is a border of marabout feathers, or of silver-fox fur, 
or else pearl passementerie finished with fringe or 
with white Spanish lace. 

Mus. V. G. H.—Two large pillows, nearly square, 
and a bolster, are used on all beds in the daytime. 
They are stuffed with down or with feathers, unless 
hair is ordered by a physician. The pillow covers are 
plain and simply hemmed, but in the daytime they 
are covered with a square piece (or sham) of linen, 
edged with a broad hem, which is hem-stitched ; in 
the centre is an embroidered monogram, or a single 
initial with a half wreath of needle-work around it. 
Braided letters and fluted ruffles are used on plainer 
sets, Sham sheets are made of a single width of linen 
ne broad as the other sheets, trimmed across one end 
and side, When the bed cover is turned down, this 
tham sheet is turned over conspicuously to display 
the tri ing. Most h k , however, object to 





having the bed cover turned down in the daytime, and 
ebame are less used than they formerly were. 





HONOR IN HIS OWN LAND. 


Says Comey in his recently-issued work, “The 
History of New York State,” “The day has 
passed when the benefactors of humanity were 
allowed to live in ignominious poverty—their 
sacrifices, their labors, unrecompensed. To-day, 
the benefactors of the people—the men who de- 
vote their lives and energies to the interests of 
humanity—these are the men whom the world 
delights to honor, and whom it rewards with 
princely fortunes, As an earnest worker for the 
welfare of his fellow-men, Dr. R. V. Pierce has 
won their warmest sympathy and esteem. While 
seeking to be their servant only, he has become 
a prince among them. Yet the immense fortune 
lavished upon him by a generous people he hoards 
not, but invests in the erection and establishment 
of institutions directly contributive to the public 
good, the people thus realizing, in their liberal 
patronage, a new meaning of that beautiful Ori- 
ental custom of casting bread upon the waters. 
Noted in both public and private life for his un- 
swerving integrity and all those sterling virtues 
that ennoble manhood, Dr. Pierce ranks high 
among those few men whose names the Empire 
State is justly proud to inscribe upon her roll of 
honor. Ambitious, yet moved by an ambition 
strictly amenable to the most discriminating and 
well-balanced judgment, his future career prom- 
ises to be one of unparalleled activity and useful- 
ness, ably supplementing the work he has already 
accomplished by a life at once noble in effort, 
enviable in its grand results.” While Dr. Prerce’s 
genius and energy have won for him so enviable 
a position on the records of a nation, having been 
elected Senator by an overwhelming majority, 
his justly celebrated Household Remedies have 
gained for him a yet more desirable place in the 
hearts of a grateful people. His Golden Medical 
Discovery and Favorite Prescription have brought 
net oe and happiness to ten thousand households. 
—[ Com. 





GLITTERING JEWELS AND 
MAGNIFICENT DRESSES 


Cannot compensate for the absence of a fine com- 
plexion. Fine feathers do not make fine birds 
in such a case. A smooth, radiant skin rendérs 
its owner attractive without the aid of a splendid 
toilette. In order to obtain this supreme talis- 
man of loveliness, it is only necessary to use 
Lairp’s Broom or Youts, which speedily re- 
moves roughness of the cuticle, and suffuses it 
with a pure and delicate lustre. It is moreover 
perfectly harmless.—[ Com. } 





A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 


Is the result of using F. Coupray’s Eugenie’s 
Secret of Beauty. Warranted to be harmless. 
$1 00 per box, at L. SHaw’s Hair and Beautify- 
ing Bazar, 54 W. 14th Street, near 6th Ave., N. 
Y., and all druggists.—[ Com. ]} 








THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Tur superiority of Wheeler & Wilson's New Sewing- 
Machine is as clearly established as human testimony 
permits. In addition to the Vienna, Centennial, and 
other awards, there is an unbroken series of American 
Institute awards for five years, published in another 
column, that unqualifiedly proves this Sewing-Ma- 
chine ‘the best in the world.” Still it is sold on as 
favorable terms as apy in the market.—({Com.) 





Saratoca Srrines 1x Winree.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electro Thermal Baths, Equalizer, and many other fa- 
cilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other 
diseases. Send for Circular. —(Com. ] 











Tue superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength.—[ Com.] 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
QUINTUPLE 
ae AWARDS! 





Wheeler & Wilson’s 


NEW MACHINE 


“The Best in the World.” 


—— —— 


Unanimous Opinions of the Judges. 


1873. “This Machine is a decided improve- 
ment over all other machines in the market, and 
fully merits the Grand Medal of Honor.” 

1874. “We unanimously recommend it for the 
highest award which it is in the power of the In- 
stitute to bestow.” 

1875. “We unanimously recommend that the 
Great Medal of the American Institute be awarded 
to the Exhibitors for this Machine.” 

1876. “We respectfully recommend that the 
Great Medal of the American Institute be awarded 
t the Manufacturers for this Machine.” 

1877. “We do not hesitate to declare it the 
best Sewing Apparatus in the world. We recom- 
mend for it the highest recognition under the rules 
that can be awarded— 

THE SPECIAL MEDAL OF 1877. 





WHEELER & WILSON M’F°G CO., 
44 14th St., Union Square, N. ¥. 
167 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











D. M. FERRY & C0., Detroit, Mich, 
A GOOD THING FOR CHILDRES. 





rary" STOCKING SUPPORTER CO., 
P. 0. | Box 4 New York. 


LADIES? PETS, 3%. 22 


ally handsome, solid poy | blue. Barents — ally 


selected in Europe at high . ps $25 eac 
IMPORTER, P. O. Box 2292, ePhiaielphia Pa. 


BENTLEY BROS,, tsvotctrrs 338 
" pnveeneet HAND- 
MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in « A 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of Ap aes 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman 
Embroidery, Ida Canvas Embroidery, Cretonne Em- 
broidery, camped, Goods, Stampin » Ra g. Patterns Rugs, 

















Coryvine Wuert.. “tie J the means of the newly in- 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Snpplement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is eanalty useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





AD VERTISEMENTS. 


A.SELIG, 


Si3 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
My Fall importations of peor ge ont Point Lace 
Braids, Purlings, Thread, and Books of Instruction 
on lace-making just ore «dos also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and Twist Fringes, Galloons and a 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin Ze 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, dvand al 
materials for Needlework, al/ at the lowest 
Fringes and Buttons made to order, to matc poand 
color, Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders. 
Samples sent. 


PIANOS Retail Price $900, only, $260. Parlor 
Organa, Price $340, only $95. Pope 
Free. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N J 








ll-Pocketsa, Cigar-Cases, 
Embroidery to order for the trade in any a 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. Honse- 





hold articles, every thing, oe w = discretion, taste, 


and judgment. ‘or circular, a 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDO 


P. oO. Box 1654, New v York, 
THE NEW PROCESS. _ 
WAX AUTUMN LEAVES. 


What has heretofore cost $10 00 we offer for $1 00 
per box. Descriptive Circular sent free. Address 
H.T. HARTLEY & CO., 265 Broadway, N. Y. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapgp To Fit any Fiever, and 

are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 

justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted Kuglish Walkin Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, a — ler Puntaloons 
ube outh from old 

Y’S RID ING. Hani a *(Powtlion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt) . 





Oe a eee eeeeeeeres eee 
, 


Ve “e I, 
_— | AS geapirand CLOAK, with Long Walk- - 
kirt 
FUIGLINED CIRCULAR, with Three-q ter 





Skirt * 8 
CHILD'S " WARDROBE, Box-Pleated Biouce, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 6 years Old) ...........+06+ 21 


Vol, 1X, 
an LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under; 


ue Night-gown Sacque Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers (for ‘girl rom 6 to 15 i 


- 
ee 


IL ATE Kas (sso ninnccedccsacssaen 

LADY WASHINGTON BASQUE, Princesse 
Apron, and Fan-Trained Skirt.............. * 

LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SAC UE, Over- 
skirt with Diagonal Front, and Walking Skirt * 

LMAN, N, Long, “pheoneng Over-skirt, and Long 
Wattle MME ioc kes... .5scece.sse0sssiee = 
LADY’S U STER, with Russian Hood......... « 

BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 

Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to 9 years Old)..........eeseeeees « 


S$ 8& & & 


PLAIN PRINCESSE DR i ieee cncpeicins “ 


‘ones BASQUE and Tablier Skirt... . 
GNES” SOREL ASQUE, Long Fan Over- 
a and DemiTrained | eee > 

PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “ 

TRAVELLING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 


ING SKIRT 
HABIT BASQUE,Ovw wey with Pleated Back, 





os 
eo cnn 


_ 
oe 


and Lon Walking S Bis Bins cvcendenctssanese “.% 
SCARF DOLMAN, Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 

NE nn sdbec cceccccsccacce-sesetes Ss 
BRETON COSTUME (Basque, Over-skirt and 

WE IR vncy coc cccsboccteteseressséce “17 
FRENCH WALKING gACe Et, Long, Round 

Over-ski = Walking Skirt............... ae | 
QGIRL’S WARDROBE, Bron hy Princesse 

and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 
d Skirt), for 4 from 9 to 15 years old..... _e 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 

and Fan Demi- ned BKIrt......ccecsescecs 7 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 

Scarf Back, and Walking Skirt.............. “19 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 

SE WORE TIES eviencisscocercccacceccesce ai 
SINGLE-BRE STED aie ay Empress Over- 

skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt...............- “a 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE. Scart Over-skirt, 

and Long Fan-Trained Skirt................ 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped — 

Sie WOene MIE... ccc ccccccccccscosese “2 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER...........--s0e2e000s = 
BRETON WRAPPER..............+00seeeseee «'s 
= POLONAISE and Demi- Trained eo 
COUNTRY’ SUIT, Scarf Mantilla, Long Over- 

ekirt open in Front, and Long Walking Skirt. “ 81 
PLEATED. ee Peplum Over-skirt, and 

Short Walk Mls b8ewe ctecccccecseves ose P wae 


GIRLS PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walkin 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, ing 
= Dress with Pleated I Back (for girl from 
B00 O VORTS CE) cccccccncncccccssectcesovecs “ 40 
CREEDMOOR POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 42 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 





Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.............. © 42 
SACQUE-DOLMAN, and Trimmed Fan-Trained Wie 
COMBINATION PRINCESSE COSTUME.. 44 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square ae 

skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... - 
MARQUISE or SE avd Demi-Trained 

Ge iccudevac cccccdes cucsescessehsiedssucesss 46 
ROUMAN! AK, and Walking Ski * 46 


NC 
PLEVNA PELISSE, and Walking Skirt.. * 46 
CARRICK POLONAISE and Fan-Trained Skirt. “ 47 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breaste 
— Coat (for misses “ 7 to 15 years on 
CUIRASS BASQUE with’ Long Back Seams, 
Over-skirt with Pleated Back, and Walking 
Skirt . wee * @ 








BELTED CARRICK BASQ pr 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.............. ecvcce = 
Vol. XT. 
PLASTRON WRAPPER se ccccccces seecccecece acca 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 





FLORIDA ORANGES. 


AN ESTEEMED DELICACY. 

A Consig t of this Delici Fruit just received 
from groves on the St.John’s River. Single boxes 
sent C.O.D., to any address. Price $6; per 4 box, $3. 
Cc. D. DUNCAN,452& 454 Water St., N.Y. 


95 ELEGANT Cards, (25 styles) or 40 Fine Mixed, 
with name 10c, Helen Read & Co.,New Haven,Ct. 


T)RENCH Stam g Patterns. F. Bapovrrav, 
removed to 874 Bowery, N. Y. Send for Circular. 


9 5 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

















THE HAIR is Rendered Soft and Plia- 








Cay ble, and its vigorous growth promoted by the 
timely use of Dr. Jayne's Hair Tonic. Being a 


good dressing for the hair, and an excellent tonic for the 


scalp, any one threatened with baldness should give it a trial. 





d. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

Iu ordering, please specify the Number of papercon- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 36 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns cannot afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


5Q Large MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
case 13c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


UNSET RAYS DASHED THROUGH 
A LILY produce no more beautiful effect to the 
eye than a lady’s cheek softened and renewed by 


“TETLOW’S BLANC ILLUSION.” 


Not the pallor of death, the Raatiog hideousness of 

the Rouge, nor the poisoned germ of the liquid wash 

to disfigure and destroy, but a harmless yet effective 

aid to nature in obscuring her blemishes, while nour- 

ishing and beautifying the skin. Price, 50 cents (in 
stage stamps or currency). 

HEN RY ‘ETLOW, 122 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations, ——— + ye ty Handsom 
Pattern on Linen, 50¢ ey 0 Wo ORK 
EMBROIDERY, 25c. Ww TO WORK CREWEL, 
— 1%? GURNEY & CcoO., 711 Broad- 

oy, * « ¥., Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers 
peo mporters of Lace Braids. 

















2: - Snowflake Assorted Cards, with name, 
10c. Outfit 10c. Szavy Bros., Northford, Conn. 
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ANCIENT 


Pottery and Porcelain of All 
Times and Nations. 


With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for 
the Use of Collectors. By Wiit1am C. Prime, 
LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops 
and Uncut Edges, in a Box, $7 00. 





The outgrowth of the author’s studies for years— 
not at all exclusive, but as an indulged and engross- 
ing pastime—it gathers up in systematic form the re- 
sults of his study, travel, and collections, but at the 
same time expands without hesitation upon any top- 
ic in his way that is favorite or more than usually fa- 
miliar. Neglecting nothing in the proper scope of 
the work, it spares the reader much dry epitomizing 
from other works, gives the old information in a fresh 
way, and the author’s special results with the ease 
and thoroughness of a master, ** * The book is a fit 
ornament for any library; but to ardent lovers of the 
science is simply a necessity.—Sunday School Times, 
Philadelphia. 

The first comprehensive work on the ceramic art 
published in America, and one that all students of 
the art, and collectors, have for years felt the need of, 
is “‘ Pottery and Porcelain, of all Times and Nations, 
with Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the 
Use of Collectors,” by William C. Prime, LL.D. It is 
a superb octavo volume of 531 pages, illustrated with 
about 300 engravings, beautifully executed and finely 
printed. The book, in paper, typography, and gener- 
al style, need not fear comparison with the best Eng- 
lish and French works of this class. It is in itself 
one of the best testimonies to the progress of good 
art in this country. Aside from the demand there 
will be for it as a practical book, and one that comes 
just in time to satisfy a public want, the volume is 
so elegant and decorative that it will take high rank. 
If we add to this its literary interest—for so lively 
and delightful is its style that even the person ig- 
norant of ceramics will find it most fascinating read- 
ing—we have three elements which will be likely to 
carry it into thousands of homes. — Hartford Daily 
Courant, 

This elegant volume probably contains more infor- 
mation of value to the collector of pottery and porce- 
lain than any work which has been published in this 
country. Its author is well known as the possessor 
of the finest collection of Ceramics in the United 
States. This book embodies the knowledge which 
has been acquired by years of investigation of the 
subject in the treasures of art and taste which he has 
himself seen, and a thorough familiarity with the 
writings of European authors in reference to it.— 
Boston Globe. 

This volume, which has been expected and anxious- 
ly desired by American readers, is itself a superb 
specimen of American art. The most luxurious pa- 
per, abundant illustration, large and clear type, with 
the admirable press-work, make it, like a finely dec- 
orated piece of porcelain, a splendid union of beauty 
and utility. But its greater importance and value are 
in the historical and descriptive contents, which make 
it a necessity in the hands of all who read books.— 
Journal of Commerce, N. Y. 

The illustrations of the work are numerous and 
finely executed. The paper, printing, and binding 
are themselves a work of art, and sustain the estab- 
lished reputation of the publishers. It would be dif- 
ficult to find a handsomer ornament than Dr. Prime's 
book for parlor or library table, or a more appropri- 
ate gift.—N. ¥. Times. 

The book is in reality an art study. The entire 
history of the art of pottery is one of its prin- 
cipal features, and the student of ceramics will 
find in it a wealth of information that is of the 
most valuable character. Modern pottery is as fully 
treated as anciet.* pottery, and every page testifies 
to the careful research and discriminating taste and 
profound scholarship of the author.—Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal. 

American collectors and fanciers of pottery and 
porcelain have at last a satisfactory book on the sub- 
ject.—Boston Advertiser. 





AND MODERN ARI. 








Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, 
Tombs, and Temples. 


A Narrative of Researches and excavations dur- 
ing Ten Years’ Residence in that Island. By 
General Louis Parma p1 Cesnoxa, Mem. of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin; Hon. 
Mem. of the Royal Society of Literature, Lon- 
don, etc. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Il- 
lustrations, 8vo, Cloth Extra, Gilt Tops and 
Uncut Edges, $7 50. 





A charming account of the life of an explorer in 
Cyprus, full of amusing incident, humorous, geuial, 
emiuently readable. Nothing could be more inter- 
esting than this well-told story of life in a pleasant 
country—family life, surrounded by wife and children 
who share the explorer’s excitement, these excite- 
ments consisting mainly in discovering treasure. * * * 
The book has a charm like the Arabian Nights or any 
other romance in which the actors open mysterious 
vaults filled with gems and gold, the culminating 
event being the opening of the Kurium temple vaults 
and the discovery of a treasure of gold, silver, gems, 
and art objects, beside which Mycene, Palestrina, 
and other discoveries of modern times become quite 
small affairs.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce, 

Cesnola has given us a lively and picturesque 
narrative. * * * In zeal, patience, and intelligence, 
therefore—especially when we consider that he was 
compelled to rely wholly upon his private means 
—he has proved himself second to no other archwo- 
logical explorer. * * * He has reaped such a reward 
as no previous archeologist, working alone and 
with such restricted means, has ever achieved. His 
discoveries not only throw an entirely new light upon 
many centuries of Cypriote civilization, but they also 
illustrate that of Egypt, Phenicia, Assyria, and Greece. 
He has restored, if not the whole, yet a great portion 
of the “missing link” between the first and the last 
of these great forces in human history. One would 
scarcely guess, from his modest, unassuming narra- 
tive; the inestimable value of his eutire collection of 
ancient relics.—N. Y. Tribune. 

General Di Cesnola has laid the world of educated 
and thoughtful men under heavy obligations. He has 
earned the thanks at once of artists and of scholars, 
indeed of all who have learned to comprehend under 
the broad term of history the maultiform manifesta- 
tions of social force and creative genius.—N. Y¥. Sun, 

The object of General Cesnola’s volume is to give an 
accurate description of the various articles in his collec- 
tion, explaining at the same time the exact localities in 
Cyprus from which they were obtained. In this work 
he is, of course, greatly assisted by the illustrations 
in which the book abounds. The simplest lover of 
literature will find entertainment in General Cesnola’s 
description of his long sojourn in Cyprus,and the an- 
ecdotes and incidents of domestic life with which the 
story of his explorations is interwoven.—J. Y. Times. 

One of the most valuable additions made to modern 
literature. * * * It must not be supposed that his book 
is a mere dry catalogue of works of art, discovered 
and arranged. It is, on the contrary, a most interest- 
ing narrative of personal adventure, full of humor, is 
written in a bright, gossipy vein. * * * The most impor- 
tant discovery made by him was of the golden treasures 
of Kurinm, which he describes in the simple style, 
absolutely free from egotism or self-landation, which 
imparts so much pleasure to the reader. There is 
nothing in fiction more dazzling than the description 
he gives of this momentous discovery, no record of 
exploration so absorbing in interest, so startling in 
result, as the simple story of the dark passage to the 
vault, the bursting open of the stone door closed be- 
hind some priest twenty-four centuries ago, the re- 
moval of the dust, the glitter of the first golden brace- 
let, and then the heaps of silver plate, the basins filled 
with exquisite gold jewelry, the delicious gems, the 
rare alabasters and bronzes which were in the treas- 
ure chambers of the old temple. *** A more interest- 
ing and at the same time more valuable work has not 
been published for a long time.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Caricature and Other Comic 
Art, 


In All Times and Many Lands. By James 
Parton. With 203 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00. 





The most popular and complete work of the kind 
published. The mechanical execution of the book is 
above criticism, and its pages more than usually at- 
tractive. * * * The book is a good one for tired men to 
read, good for children; and solemn dyspeptics will 
find it an excellent prescription.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

The volume will be an invaluable addition to 
both public and private libraries, not only as an en- 
tertaining history of a peculiar branch of art, but as a 
standard and reliable bouk of reference.—Boston Tran- 
script. 

The book is so full of every variety of humorous and 
satirical expositions, which reflect the temper of the 
times in many ages and among many peoples, that it 
will be sure to interest and instruct the public.—Bos- 
ton Globe. 

James Parton touches no subject without making 
it interesting.— Advance, Chicago. 

A sumptuous and readable volume. — Independent, 

Y 


Here is the comic side of the world’s history pre- 
sented at a glance, and the volume is made still more 
entertaining by a running account of contemporary 
satire other than pictorial, including good things said 
by the brightest wits in all ages.— Portland Transcript. 

He has made a volume of real worth and permanent 
interest, every engraving in it having a certain value 
aside from the entertainment it affords.—Christian 
Secretary, Hartford. 

Mr. Parton has done his work in the careful and 
workmanlike style usual to him, and this history of 
caricature is an agreeable addition to special litera- 
ture.—Portland Press. 

The book is equally valuable from an artistic and 
an historical point of view.—N. Y. Tribune. 

It is a work of wnusual interest and considerable 
value, as well as one of great beauty in all that per- 
tains to its mechanical and artistic execution.—J. Y. 
Evening Post. 

The work is unique and charming, fall of instrac- 
tion and amusement, and will win its way among all 
classes.—Christian Advocate, N.Y. 

The volume is invaluable as showing how important 
&@ part caricature has played in social and political 
history, and how efficient a weapon it is in all re- 
From the first to the last 
page the work is instructive and entertaining, and 
may be most cordially commended to the reading 
public.—Hartford Kvening Post. 

In the perusal of Mr. Parton’s entertaining volame 
the reader cannot fail to perceive that the author 
has rendered a valuable service to literature in its 
compilation. Not only has he furnished a large fund 
of amusement, bat he has also communicated a great 
amount of information that may be absorbed without 
the consciousness or weariness of study. We cannot 
but warmly commend the work as teaching many ex- 
cellent lessons and calculated to exert a wholesome 
influence.—N. Y. Times. 

Mirth, wit, humor, sarcasm, satire, and trenchant 
ridicule, all find free representation in the 203 apt il- 
lustrations that illuminate this rare collection of lit- 
erary curiosities. A more curious werk, and at the 
same time interesting and instructive in its peculiar 
field, has not heretofore been issued from the Ameri- 
can press, if, indeed, anywhere in the world its equal 
can be found.*** A square octavo, with thick, fine 
paper; letter-press unexceptionable; engravings in 
the first style of artistic finish, and binding tasteful— 
the volume is both a beauty and an enduring thesau- 
rus of comical lore.—San Francisco Evening Post. 

Destined to provoke many a hearty laugh, and is 
thus a welcome contribution to the resources of the 
human race.—Christian Register, Boston. 

Mr. Parton’s work is destined, we may safely pre- 
dict, “‘a double debt to pay ”—that is, in the library 
and, for perpetual reference and amusement, on the 
parlor table.—Philadelphia Press, 











PvBLIsHED sy HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxun Seauare, New York. 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., "x. 


In addition to the nnmerons inducements in cur dif- 
ferent Departments of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, &c., 
we shall offer this week an unusual bargain. 

We have just purchased the remaining Stock of a 
large Manufacturer of Ladies’ Cloth Wrappers. 

They consist of Heavy Plain Reps, lined throughout, 
Princess style, with quilted fronts in contrasting colors. 

We shall offer them at $4 25, $5, #6. Sa cannot 
be bought elsewhere at less than $6, $8, $10. 

As the supply is limited, and our Cit — is rapidly 
buying them, we solicit immediate orders 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
a for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
ma: apply for particulars to Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 
3st -y N.Y. Office hours from 10 to 4 daily. 


THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 


Cures Eruptions, Removes Blemishes, and Beautifies 
the Complexion. Price $1 00. Mailed ‘free of postage. 
Address Mme. LA FRANC, 571 Broadway, N. ¥. 


25 CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
20c., with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. p 


AZAR Plaiter and Fluter. 80 Plaits at 
one operation. Other first-class articles for sale. 
Circular free. H. B. RORKE, Fulton, New York. 


5 ELEGANT CARDS, name in gold, silver, or jet, 
10c. G.A.Sprine & Co., E. Wallingford, Conn. 




















RODGERS & ORR Bath 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


We will reduce our Entire Stock to close prior to 
our Semi-Annual Inventory. Silks, Shawls, Cloaks, 
Laces, Notions, &c. 

Send for Samples. Goods sent to all parts. Prompt- 
ness and satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
183, 185, 187 Kighth Avenue, N.Y. 


CRAPE 


MADE WATER-PROOF by Suerver’s 
— erg OLD ¢ E, Veils, Bonnets, 
ce Shawls, Drogas ues—no matter 

fa how faded or shabby 
TO THEIR ORIGINAL L 
withstand Yate. 










r. No apart to be 
refinished. Py ly attended 
to. SHRIVER 


ing, Broadway and 14th 


CRAPE 


THE NEW SYSTEM 
for the treatment of all 
cases of Chronic Dis- 

® ease by CONCENTRA- 


TED LIQUID FOODS. All forms of chronic disease 
are benefited or cured by this system. Endorsed b 
leading physicians. Send for circulars and testimoni- 
als. BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 

27 Union Square, New York. 


TAMPING PATTERNS.— Circulars free, 
or Stamerp Sampces of 100 designs for 10c, 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 








Electro Gold Watches, 
STEM WINDE 
ANC HOR "MOVEMENTS, 
Accurate, durable, and guaranteed 
to stand test 10 YEARS, only 
- _ Ladies’ and Gents’ Key 
Winders, $12. 
Watches sent C.O.D., privilege 
of examination before payment. 
F. C. MILLER &C0.,117 Fulton St., 
Send for Circular. New York City. 


OUR FALL STOCK OF GOODS FOR INFANTS’ 
and Children's Wear is now ready. Complete Ward- 
robes for $65, and single articles equally low. 


BABY 


Baskets furnished complete, $9, and unfurnished for $5. 
Fine Nainsook Dresses from $2 25 upward. Snits and 
Sacques made of the best materials and well put to- 
gether. Baby’s Lace Bonnets and Caps a specialty. 
Ladies’ own materials made up 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 spacial between 19th and 20th Sts. 








SWIND All devices resorted t by 
potas Boop Bs WANT ADVER TISERS. for 
efrau E ECT ie 

ior D Bee Ww ANTED."" 
ime rs fi ly sition permanent ; terms and specimen 


copy of paper sent for nine cents. Add , Publish 
American Criminal Gasettcer, Cincinuatl, hice” 








SALESWEN 125 SSS Cag 


1840 


1878 J ONES 


NOVELTIES, 


DRESS GOODS. oe BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. ie Oo: MILLINERY, 
SUITS. oo" “O__ Faxor Goops. 
—_ 0 0 am 
SHAWLS. © O_ HOSIERY. 
FURS. Oo ~O Laczs. 
oO O 
C 0 
&° JONES *% 
a) a) 





Eighth Avenue » _ Eighth Avenue 
| AND 


_ Nineteenth Street. 3 Nineteenth Street. | 





x —X 
°, JONES .° 
0 Oo 
SHOES. O_ : oO SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 0 _Q CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR-O. _Q~ DOMESTICS. 
upnoistery. “go A om CARPETS. 


FURNITURE. ~V~ Housefunishing Goods. 


Fancy Go Goods, Toy: 8,Glassws are,Crockery, Silverware, &c. 
a 


Extraordinary induc ements in all 

departments. All Orders will receive 

rompt attention. Samples and Cata- 
ogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 








Fifty pages—300 Illustrations, with Descriptions of 
thousands of the best Flowers and Vegetables in the 
world, and the war to grow them—all for a Two-Cent 
postage stamp. Printed in German and English. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 
50 cents in paper covers ; in elegant cloth covers, $1 00, 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
—832 pages, fine Illustrations, and Colored Plate in 
every number. Price, $1 25a year; Five copies for $5. 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, is y etewcens 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, sa  Skcokeuy 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Be TA y ORO FONE i ooo 0 ckdccveccccscccstes 





SIX subscriptions, one year 

Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Frankiin Square, New Yorx, 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magazine, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 

7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 55 volumes of the Magazing, 20 volumes 
of the Weex.y, and 9 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
pees Wexkiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werk-y, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter, 

Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥.. 


BAZAR 


FASHION- PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to prepay postage. The 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, and will be 
sent only on application by letter, addressed to 
JAMES McC. A L & CO., 48 East 14th St., New York. 


A very Best, Latest Style C ards, no 2 alike, with 
name, We. STAR C ‘ARD CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


HE PATENT NAPKIN HOLDER 

is one of those simple household articles which 
every one wants, and upon once being used, will be 
found indispensable, especially for children. 








65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. Le. COE & CO., Bristol,Conu, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








| Fepruary 2, 1878, 





A OITY POEM. 

She was waiting alone in the grim city street, in an 
attitude weary and bending, 

But there lurked in her air a whole world of despair, 
which with mystification was blending. 

On her face, too, alas! was no radiant glow, though 
‘twas pleasant and frank in its trueness, 

While her long silken lashes, dropped modestly down, 
of her eyes hid the delicate blueness. 

Still, unceasing and fast, people came up and passed, 
with no eye for the grace of her pleading: 

The preoccupied throng hurried careless along, neither 
noticing, pausing, nor heeding. c 

On.what quest was she there, one so youthful and fair, 
yet so ennuyée, drooping, and weary ? 
And why lingering there in that grim thoronghiare, 
which, though crowded, was dingy and dreary ? 
Was she waiting for him—for that fortunate one, to 
whom her young heart she had plighted— 

Her fiancé—her swain’? was she waiting in vain? and 
—ah, terrible thought !—was she slighted ? 

Was she dazed by the loud busy voice of the crowd, 
which backward and forward was surging ? 

Then I said, ‘Come what may, I will ask right away,” 
as these thoughts in my mind were diverging. 

So I whispered, “ Pray tell me, most gentle of maids, 
why, sorrowful, here you are staying ? 

Tell me now, on this spot, what may be your sad lot— 
why so fixedly here you're delaying ?” 

Then she heaved a deep sigh, and to me did reply: 
“ Really, Sir—’tis the truth I am stating— 

It is quite too absurd—but, I give you my word, I'm 


stuck fast by the heel in a grating ! 





RECS sere Nalatter 0 
INQUIRE WITHIN FOR EVERY THING. 

If money is tight, avoid it—it ought to know better. 

The way to good manners is never too Jate—unless you 
are kicked out for impertinence before you can offer an 
ipology. ’ 

Give a dog a bad name and you may as well hang him 
—unless you can sell him for a good price. 

Enough is as good as a feast—providing you do not 
suffer from indigestion. : : 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite. Dr. Watts must have 














been a great advocate for canine pugilistic encounters. 


VANKEE CURIOSITY. Evil to him who evil thinks, but legal proceedings J IS ON AN INLAND LAKE, WILL HAVE TO WALK A MILE TO THE NEAREST 

, i i ishes his s about us, ABITATION, HAS LOST HIS COMPANION THROUGH AN AIR-HOLE, AND WONDERS 

“Now I saw a man go down that hole an hour ago, and I’ll just w 5 against him who publishes his thoughts a ad ; y 1 ; ‘ = Lie ONDER 
what he w ent after.”” ge perry as viet wh gn neo It is never too late to mend. Look at poor Jack Robin- WHO WILL TAKE HIS SKATES OFF 


ANEmT ’ 
FACETLE. 

A scnoo. inspector, in talking to the infant class, used the word 
“abridgment,” and immediately explained that, as some of them might 
not know the meaning of the word, he would say that it was a synonym 
of the word “ epitome.” 

a 

“ Mem.”—She looked like the young lady who was seen on a street car 

an hour before with two brick-colored flow- 


s0n’s boots, and he'll tell you the shoe-maker told him 
very differently. 


Christmas comes but once a year. Every body keeps Christmas and yet Tue best Scouoot or Neepie-Work—A husband's wardrobe. 


allows it to pass. This is a paradox which no ordinary fellow can un- 
derstand. . : 
The most foolish question asked last year was, If Columbus discovered 


pao Sale * aia 
HOW TO KEEP AN UMBRELLA. 


America, who discovered Columbus ? * Len’ me yer umbrella a minnit 2?” 

The stupidest riddle was, What man was that who though possessed Such was the exclamation of Jones, as he rushed into the office of 
of many wives was a single man ?—The answer, which we really apologize | Squire Lickshinygle. 
for publishing, is Solo-man. “Certainly, certainly,” said the squire, laying down his newspaper 


and taking a fresh chew of fine-cut ; “ glad 





er vases, which she was taking home to 
decorate. She burried into the public mu- 
seum, drew forth pencil and paper, and 
was heard musing as she took notes: 

¢: le has two legs—one tail—two eyes 
—one beak. Picture of a hen can easily be 
enlarged to an eagle. No eyebrows on an 
eagle. Attitude—pensive.” 

he looked around for a minute, and then 
went on: 

“ A fox has four legs—one tail—two eyes 
—one nose—t wo ears—mouth rather large— 
expression of face rather solemn and sor- 
rowful—distinct eyebrows—sort of mutton- 
chop whiskers. General bearing seeins to 
be courteous and refined.” 

She had a small package of yellow ochre 
and a sash tool brush with her, and she has 
probably reached the top shelf of art by 
this time. 

PRESSING INVITATIONS, 

Arontr. “See, old man, how I’m hunted 
after; all those are invitations.” 

Faiknp. “Good gracious! all invitations? 
Invitations to what ?” 

Axoutn, “To call and settle their ac- 
counts.” 

ANOTHER “JO,” 

Crry Missionary. “ You've never had no 
father as you know on, and you never go 
to school, and you never heard tell of the 
Bible? Now let me ask you, Sir, where do 
you expect to go to?” 

Samat Boy. “ Please, Sir, I dunno; I’ve 
lost my way. 
ANOTHER NEW PLEASURE. 

Buronen's Boy. ‘Mind bein’ out in the 
rain of a harrend with a parcel! Why, I 
likes it; it’s a-doin’ me good. I hein’'t ‘ad 
a reg'lar wash fur nigh two years.” 

Baxer’s Boy. ‘“‘ Well, if you wants ter do 
the swell, come round with me, and I'll arst 
our guvner ter let yer sit in the oven fur 
five minnits ; it ‘ll be as good as one of them 
there Turkish barths they talks so much 


about.” 





To promote WomAN TO A nine Postrion— 
Engage her as a lady help. 





PT a 
GOLDEN RULES. 


i” 





For Fatuens or Famitirs.—Never waste 
money on self-indulgencies. Better give 
all your available spare cash to your wives 
at i daughters, who will know how to spend 
it profitably—at the milliners’ and dress- 
makers’. 

For Moruers anp Daveurers.—Never 
trouble yourselves with small economies or 
paltry calculations. It is the business of 
the head of the family to earn money—yours 
to epend it. 

For Sons.—Never know your own father 
out of the house. It is not considered gen- 
teel. Never keep a cash-book or diary, but 
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to accommodate you.” And he opened a 
drawer in his desk and began rummaging 
through his legal forms and blanks. 

Jones darted into the corner, seized the 
reen — relic, and was preparing to 
ly with it. 

“Stop! stop! stop!” said the squire, rais- 
ing his hand majestically ; “not too fast, 
young man. Wait till I make out the nec- 
essary papers.” 

Jones dropped the umbrella. On his corn, 
of course. After pumping his lame foot up 
and down, and tying a hard knot in his 
countenance. and undoing it again, he 
echoed : 

“The necessary papers ?” 

“ Yes,” said the squire, sternly, “ the nec- 
essary papers ;” and he continued hs search 
among the blanks. 

The right one found, he filled it out in a 
jiffy, and handed it to Jones to sign. 

Jones read the paper his knees knock- 
ed together. It was a mortgage on his 
honse and lot as security that he would re- 
turn the umbrella in good order within fif- 
teen minutes. He faltered. 

“ Wh-why, squire, I only want to borrow 
your umbrella to ran across the street with. 
I'll fetch it back in two seconds.” 

The squire shoved his spectacles up over 
his bald spot until the: Tormed two sky- 
lights in his intellectual roof, and looking 
Jones full in the face, said : 

“You only want to run across the street. 
You'll return it in two seconds. Young 
man, that’s what they all say. I take no 
stock in it. Man wants but little here be- 
low, but when he wants his umbrella, he 
wants it. I have known people in my time 
who have listened to the song of the siren, 
who came to borrow umbrellas, until she has 
transformed them into a people without an 
umbrella between them and the pelting 
storms. I am not one of that kind. I have 
lived a long time. I have accumulated a 
fortune. Why? For the simple reason 
that I have not spent my substance in buy- 
ing umbrellas. That umbrella which you 
hold in your hand is certainly not of un- 
common beauty, nor is it of great value. It 
is simply a eS. umbrella. A green one 
at that. But it answers the pen nape for 
which, etc. I have had it since I was a boy. 
Why? Because no man has ever taken it 

beyond the range of my vision without first 
signing over his estate that he would return 
it in good condition. It may not seem 
neighborly, but it’s business. Here is the 
mortgage; there is the umbrella; without 
beats the rain of heaven. You have your 
choice.” And the old man resumed his 
newspaper. 

Jones thought of his wife and babies, and 
the pleasant home that was all his own. 
Then he looked at the rain that was pound- 
ing at the doors and windows, as if to get 
in out of the wet. A glance at his new 
overcoat, and Jones was decided. 








draw checks on the parental banker to any 
extent that may be necessary for your ex- 
penses. 


ZRIZE Wore 
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WINTER HERE ‘AT LAST. 
DiLatory oLp GENTLEMAN. “Aha! You thought I wasn’t coming, did you?” 














POULTRY BABY SHOW. 
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fA — Me 
See 


“T'll risk,” he said, and, stepping to the 
desk with measured tread and slow, he 
clapped his name to the mortgage, and was 
off with the umbrella. 


CHORUS OF STARVED-OUT TRAMPS. 


** Have you any cold victuals to give away?” 









